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On paces 16 and 17, we announce our 1955 Special Christ- 
mas Gift Offer, which rewards you for giving a friend a 
year’s subscription to THe New Leaper. Our two premium 
books this year, either of which you can receive free when 
you subscribe for a friend, are Herbert Luethy’s France 
Against Herself and The Collected Stories of Isaac Babel. 
We think they are worthy successors to the books we have 
provided with previous gift offers, among which were David 
Riesman’s /ndividualism Reconsidered and Hugh Seton- 
Watson’s From Lenin to Malenkov, by now recognized as 
indispensable to any intelligent man’s library. Before talk- 
ing a bit about Luethy and Babel, however, let us be nega- 
tive for a few lines. In order to avoid misunderstanding, let 
us reiterate here the conditions of the offer: 

© New subscriptions only: We will only consider new 
subscriptions for a premium book. You may give a friend 
a year’s subscription and the premium book, or else you 
may give him the subscription and keep the book yourself. 
You may not, however, renew your own subscription and 
expect a premium book for yourself or anyone else. (This 
offer, on which we actually take a loss, is designed solely to 
gain us new readers; we feel that they will stay with us for 
several years and thus write off the loss.) 

e@ U.S. and Canada only: We're sorry, but this offer only 
applies to the continental United States and Canada. Those in 
Canada must add $1 to cover postage differential. 

@ As many as you want: You can personally receive both 
books*by giving two subscriptions to friends. As a matter 
of fact, you can give as many gift subscriptions as you like. 

© Deadline: We will accept no gift subscriptions post- 
marked later than 12:01 a.m. on December 25, 1955. Be- 
cause processing and shipping will take some time, we 
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advise you to avoid the Christmas rush and send in your 
orders as soon as possible. (There’s no better time than 
right now.) 

We think you'll want both our premium books this year 
because they’re uniquely suited to current developments jn 
world affairs. Herbert Luethy’s France Against Herself, 
which has been published and acclaimed in every major 
European language, is especially timely in view of the 
coming French elections. As we go to press, the French 
are debating whether the elections shall be held next month 
or in the spring; in either case, Luethy’s book is the best 
guide we know to the great issues of French policy—housing, 
wages, parliamentary reform, economic immobilism, Eur. 
pean union and collective security, North Africa, etc. Lue. 
thy traces all these issues back to their origins in the prewar 
Third Republic, and in some cases traces French institutions 
as far back as the twelfth century—then brings them up to 
date through the war and postwar struggles until the crisis 
administration of Pierre Mendés-France. Luethy’s wealth of 
detail and careful objectivity of tone enable the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. 

Isaac Babel’s stories, written in the decade after the 
Russian Revolution, are also worthy of study today, when 
students of Soviet literature are discussing a possible “thaw” 
in the Communist attitude toward Russian writers. Babel’s 
stories were written in the freest period of Soviet literature, 
and when the author refused to bow to Stalinist canons of 
“socialist realism,” he perished in the terror of the 1930s. 
Read today, the stories illuminate both the spirit of early 
Soviet writing and the distance it has traveled since then. 
They are also, of course, exciting and provocative stories in 
their own right. 
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Though Moscow and Cairo are working hard to feed the Arab revolt against France, 


the fundamental causes of the struggle are African in origin 





PARIS 

|’ THE YEARS just ahead, events 
of historic magnitude are likely to 
occur in Africa rather than in Europe 
or Asia. The primary causes of the 
North African crisis are African in 
origin; they are rooted in the demo- 
graphic and economic development 
of Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco, in 
the collision between the dominant 
French minority and the native ma- 
jority. And, though international 
Communism does its best to promote 
rebellion against French rule, it 
would be distorting reality to blame 
Cairo, Moscow or Budapest for some- 
thing which is just as chargeable to 
circumstances or to French mistakes. 
That Russia and America, for dif- 
ferent reasons, are united in opposi- 
tion to French rule in North Africa 
isa fact quite beyond French control. 
There is little disagreement among 
competent observers as to the basic 
causes of the present situation. For 
years, economic development in 
North Africa has been barely keep- 
ing up—if at all—with population 
trends, In Tunisia, according to offi- 
cial statistics, economic expansion 
has been lagging behind population 
increase since about 1930. Until that 
time, production had been rising on 
4 per capita as well as an absolute 
basis. For the past quarter century, 
however, the per capita share of 
Tunisian national wealth has de- 
clined. According to experts at the 
Bureau of Planning, the index of 
national wealth, reckoned on the 
basis of the nine principal branches 
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By Raymond Aron 





Thirteen years ago, Allied forces 
under General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower landed in North Africa. Their 
landing was expedited by a deal 
with colonial officials loyal to the 
French Chief of State at Vichy. Two 
months later, however, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at Casablanca 
told Morocco’s Sultan Mohammed 
ben Youssef that the Arab peoples 
of North Africa deserved freedom 
after the war. The U.S. has been 
caught in this contradiction ever 
since. The position of liberal 
Frenchmen has been even more 
frustrating. Here we present the 
first of two articles by one of them, 
Raymond Aron of Le Figaro, often 
styled France’s Walter Lippmann, 
who wrote Century of Total War. 





of production, has increased 16 per 
cent in 25 years; in the same period, 
the population has increased 56 per 
cent. Thus the per capita index of na- 
tional wealth has dropped from 100 
in 1925-29 to 74 in 1948-52. If per 
capita consumption of sugar, tea and 
coffee rose during this time, it is 
only because each year the Tunisian 
deficit has been made up by the 
French Treasury. 

The postwar French governments 
have recognized this problem, and 
France has taken an important and 
growing part in the financing of in- 
vestments. This year, metropolitan 
France’s contribution to the Alger- 
ian extraordinary budget has risen 
to 78 per cent. The total amount of 
public and private investments in 
the three North African countries 
comes to some $570 million annually, 


Crisis in North Africa 


but this is barely sufficient to main- 
tain the present standard of living. 
In Algeria, the first four-year plan 
was based on the investment of $730 
million, enabling the rise in produc- 
tion to keep pace with that in popu- 
lation. The annual rate of population 
increase is 2.6 per cent in Algeria 
and 2-2.5 per cent in Tunisia and 
Morocco. 

These figures should not be treated 
rigidly. The Algerian problem would 
not be solved even if, instead of the 
$870 million provided for the four- 
year plan, $1.3 billion were spent, 
for it is not even certain that the 
experts, work plans, entrepreneurs 
and bureaucratic personnel necessary 
for the effective use of such credits 
would be available. Meanwhile, the 
fact is that in Algeria the living 
standard of the mass of the popula- 
tion is extremely low and is not ris- 
ing. The contrast between the condi- 
tion of the depressed and the privi- 
leged classes is comparable to that 
which strikes a visitor to the Near 
or Far East, but here the privileged 
group is, for the most part, French. 
The hundreds of thousands of Alger- 
ians who have no jobs and no hope 
for the future are ripe for revolt. 

Even if the increase in national 
wealth passed that in the number 
of mouths to feed, social tensions 
would remain great, for industrial- 
ization, which is more rapid in Mo- 
rocco than in Algeria, is everywhere 
causing the breakdown of traditional 
frameworks and the concentration of 
population in the cities. Between 











1948 and 1954, Algiers rose from a 
population of 489,000 to 588,000, 
Oran from 256,000 to 299,000, and 
Constantine from 119,000 to 149,000. 

These difficulties, classic in every 
“underdeveloped” country, are ag- 
gravated by political conflicts which 
economic prosperity would help to 
lessen but not to solve. In our day, 
by an inevitable process, colonial do- 
mination tends to weaken itself by 
its successes as well as by its failures. 
A European country cannot take 
young men from its colonies into its 
universities without giving them a 
taste for liberty, without schooling 
them in rebellion. 

In Tunisia, France made the mis- 
take of not confining French officials 
to the top posts. The thousands of 
small and medium bureaucrats from 
metropolitan France automatically 
stirred discontent among Tunisians 
who felt qualified to take their places. 
Since France was unable to win ac- 
ceptance, either by the traditionalists 
(the Old Destour) or by the modern- 
ists (the Neo-Destour), of the de 
facto co-administration into which 
the protectorate regime had evolved, 
the 1954 agreement with the nation- 
alists became the only alternative to 
a policy of force which would not 
promise the restoration of peace. 


Be 


In Algeria, integration satisfied 
the aspirations of most of the popu- 
lation half a century ago; it was still 
sought by a great many at the end 
of the Second World War. For too 
long, France proclaimed the fiction 
of integration without granting the 
substance. But can that substance be 
granted when, by virtue of popula- 
tion development and _ educational 
level, the Moslem population differs 
greatly from the European? The do- 
minant minority does not always re- 
sist the temptation to look down upon 
those whom poverty, cultural differ- 
ences and historical lag seem to have 
made contemptible. Racist ideologies 
are invoked to justify these attitudes, 
and the vicious circle of hate begins. 
In Morocco, we still had in 1953, 
and may have today, a certain mar- 
gin of freedom of action. The na- 
tionalist movement is relatively strong 
in the cities, fed both by Western 
ideologies and by the religious be- 
liefs of the past. The rebellion of 
Berber tribesmen in recent months 
was spurred by nationalist propa- 
ganda, but perhaps even more by a 
vague feeling of French decline. 
The ouster of Sultan Mohammed 
ben Youssef in 1953 probably ad- 
vanced by several years the time 
when the choice of a long-term policy 





PHOSPHATE MINES: FRENCH DEVELOPED NORTH AFRICAN ECONOMY 


must be made. And this choice is 
linked to the same problem as in 
Algeria and Tunisia: Within what 
institutional framework can _ the 
“French presence” be maintained in 
spite of the tensions created by eco- 
nomic and social transformation? 
Population growth, inadequate na- 
tional wealth, mass poverty in the 
Algerian countryside and the Mo. 
roccan _shanty-towns, 
among the bourgeoisie and the in- 
tellectuals, Moslem against 
Western civilization, mob passions 
inflamed by religion, 
and xenophobia—this is the classic 
line-up of factors, but it still poses 
the basic problem and suggests pos: 
sible solutions. 

Certain observers stress the eco- 
nomic causes and continue to de: 
mand that poverty be eliminated be- 
fore anything else. What use are 
political reforms, they ask, so long 
as hundreds of thousands of Al- 
gerians have neither bread nor work. 
so long as erosion ruins tens of thou- 
sands of acres of cultivated land each 
year? Inadequate national wealth 
may well be the ultimate cause. 
Nevertheless, once poverty expresses 
itself in political demands, no amount 
of economic progress—and the latter. 


nationalism 
revolt 


nationalism 


no matter how much is spent, is 
bound to be slow—can take the 
place of political When 
hunger, unemployment, religious and 
nationalist propaganda, and the feel: 
ing of being unjustly treated have 
reawakened hatred of the infidels 
(now confused with the colonialists), 
the most generous investment budgets 
—which are indispensable in any 
case—will not pacify these starving 
people who, however confusedly, are 
seeking their dignity at the same 
time they seek bread. 

Despite substantial differences be 
tween Tunisia and Morocco, the two 
protectorates belong to the same 
broad type, while Algeria presents 
a different problem. In Tunisia and 
Morocco, French rule has helped to 
restore the authority of the stale. 
Algeria, divided into departments 
and administered very much in the 


reform. 
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manner of metropolitan France, does 
not have its own structure. The po- 
litical problem in Algeria is: Should 
eforts toward integration be con- 
tinued or should Algeria’s separate 
identity be recognized? In Morocco 
(and previously in Tunisia) the 
problem is: Should an agreement be 
negotiated with a government con- 
taining representatives of the na- 
tionalist parties? 

The changes involved in the agree- 
ment with the Neo-Destour in Tunisia 
and in the projected agreement with 
the Istiqlal in Morocco are great. In- 
ternal autonomy, as defined in the 
Franco-Tunisian agreements, means a 
good deal more than the limiting 
or even abolition of direct French 
tule; it means the end of a de facto 
co-administration which developed 
over a period of 70 years in Tunisia 
and over 30 years in Morocco. In 
the government as well as the ad- 
ministration, Tunisians and French- 
men worked together; and the latter, 
by virtue of the economic interests 
they represented and of their control 
of the instruments of force, could 
not but exercise decisive authority. 

French opponents of current North 
African policy contend that it will 
lead to outright independence for the 
two protectorates and the end of the 
‘French presence.” The Neo-Destour 
and the Istiqlal, we are told, aim not 
at modifying the present regime but 
at evicting France altogether. They 
are ready to sign agreements because 
they prefer to reach their immutable 
goal by stages. The agreements will 
no sooner be signed than they will 
be called into question. How can 
France prevent a constituent as- 
sembly from proclaiming Tunisian 
independence tomorrow, and how 
Will she be able to say no to new 
demands tomorrow, when she _ has 
neither the strength nor the will to 
say no today? 

If the French, these individuals 
continue, are henceforth to be no 
More than guests in a country which 
they enriched, modernized and in 
Part created by their work, they will 
not hold for long the place they now 
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occupy in agriculture, industry and 
administration. Soon, it will be said 
that they are illegitimately exploiting 
the best land, that the industrial en- 
terprises must revert to natives, that 
there is no need for so many French 
officials. The French in Tunisia (and 
in Morocco as well) are too numer- 
ous, too rich and too powerful to be 
just a foreign colony. Let them cease 
to be an integral part of the country 
in which they have, in some cases, 
lived for several generations and 
their gradual elimination becomes 
inevitable. 

That it was wrong to reserve too 
great a part of the civil administra- 
tion for Frenchmen, that reforms 
must accord the Tunisians and Mo- 
roccans an increasing measure of re- 
sponsibility in administering the 
two states—this is not denied by the 
fiercest conservatives. But they are 
unwilling to see the nationalists, who 
oppose the “French presence” itself 
and not merely direct French rule, 
benefit from the progressive transfer 
of power. 

This indictment cannot be taken 
lightly. The agreements are, for the 
Neo-Destour, only a point of de- 
parture, independence being the only 
conceivable conclusion. A segment 
of the Neo-Destour is already hostile 


RIOTS IN MOROCCO: ARMED REPRESSION IS NOT THE SOLUTION 





to the agreements and in favor of a 
fundamental split with France. 
Finally, if one of the parties is not 
acting in a spirit of good will, ap- 
plication of the agreements entails 
the risk of perpetual disputes. The 
situation of French officials, farmers 
and businessmen threatens to become 
difficult. 

These reservations having been 
made, however, it seems to me that 
the supporters of the Tunisian agree- 
ments have a strong argument: The 
policy recommended by their oppon- 
ents could lead only to indefinitely 
prolonged repression. The policy of 
autonomy has a chance to succeed if 
the French, in France and in Tuni- 
sia, boldly and honestly play the 
card of an autonomous Tunisia which 
freely accepts interdependence with 
France. 

France herself largely created 
—by her hesitations, by exces- 
sive direct rule, by putting the Neo- 
Destour ministers first in power and 
then in jail—the situation from 
which negotiations with the national- 
ists offered the only escape. It would 
be easy to enumerate the circum- 
stances (all quite unreal) in which 
Franco-Tunisian cooperation might 
have continued within the previously 
existing framework. If there had 








been fewer French officials, if land 
improvement had been more rapid, 
if the Tunisian élites had been in- 
tegrated into the regime. . . . But 
these regrets serve no purpose. What 
the opponents of the Franco-Tunis- 
ian agreements must show is that it 
would have been possible to halt 
terrorism and associate the Tunisian 
population with the national govern- 
ment without reaching an accord 
with the nationalists. 

Once negotiations with the Neo- 


Destour were agreed to, the princi- 
ple of internal autonomy had been 
raised, and this principle, in turn, 
is applied in the agreements. Do the 
latter doom the “French presence” 
in Tunisia? It all depends on what 
one means by the “French presence.” 

Henceforth, power will belong to 
Tunisian ministers, who will have 
to be treated as such by the French 
in Tunisia as well as those in France. 
These ministers will be subject to 
pressure by the trade unions, to 


protests by the Old Destour against 
the secular constitution, to the im. 
patience of the extremists. The pov- 
erty of the masses and the inexperi- 
ence of the leaders do not promise 
an easy evolution, but they offer 
France an opportunity if Frenchmen, 
both at home and in Tunisia, accept 
the new era. Tunisia will continue to 
need capital and technical exports, 
A cooperation between equals can de- 
velop if, on both sides, the moderates 


prevail. (Continued next week) 


THE MAGHREB SEEKS UNITY 


Moroccans, Tunisians and Algerians are basically one people 


LTHOUGH the mountainous na- 
A ture of Morocco causes certain 
variations, the three countries of the 
Maghreb — Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunisia — are all part of the same 


cultural and _ linguistic 
bloc. The most striking reflection of 


religious, 


this underlying unity was the forma- 
tion on October 1 of a National 
Liberation Army under a single uni- 
fied command. The army is led by 
Ben Bela, an Algerian soldier of 
considerable military skill, acquired 
in fighting for the French at Cassino 
in World War II and later in Indo- 
China. 

A further sign of unity has been 
the activity of the Committee for the 
Liberation of the Maghreb in Cairo. 
The Egyptian capital, of course, has 
always been the nerve-center of 
North African resistance, and is now 
its headquarters abroad. That the 
Maghreb committee and the Libera- 
tion Army represent meaningful 
forces is demonstrated by the results 
that each have been achieving. The 
military organization in particular— 
which has for some time been syn- 
chronizing military operations in 
Algeria and Morocco, and which has 
now begun to strike in Tunisia also 
—has driven home to the world the 


By Keith Irvine 


lesson that the North African ques- 
tion can no longer be overlooked, or 
temporarily “solved” by Micawberish 


methods of procrastination. 
The emergence of the unified com- 
mand has already created reactions 





SIDI MOHAMMED BEN YOUSSEF 


in all three “French” North African 
territories. This is because, now that 
the battle against the French is in 
full swing, the problems of the future 
are beginning to cast a shadow be- 
fore them. 


Within the Moroccan Istiqlal (In- 
dependence) party, for example, 
there are divergent views as to the 
social forms that independence should 
assume. Behind the flag of freedom 
from French rule there march revo- 
lutionaries and reformists, feudalists 
and modernists alike. The most mo- 
dern-thinking (and therefore, in view 
of the nature of the present status 
quo, the most revolutionary) ele- 
ment turns towards Allal el Fassi, 
now exiled in Cairo. The moderates, 
however, find a spokesman in Lya- 


_ zidi. The conservative wing is repre- 


sented by the most ancient pro- 
tagonists of independence. The essen- 
tial solidarity of the Istiqlal at this 
point, however, is shown by its reply 
to the French demand for the expul- 
sion of El Fassi from the party. The 
Istiqlal told the French, in rhetorical 
fashion, that they were prepared, as 
a favor, to expel El Fassi, but went 
on to ask what concession would be 
made them in return. For the party 
knows well that, once the Frencl are 
in the mood to negotiate, it is with 
El Fassi that they must come to 
terms. 

The divergence of opinions which 


appears in Morocco is also seen 
among the Neo-Destour in Tunisia— 
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in far sharper torm. Since Habib 
Bourguiba, the nationalist leader, 
signed the conventions with the 
french earlier this year, Tunisia, un- 
like its two Western neighbors, has 
known a period of comparative peace. 
The outbreaks in Algeria and Mo- 
rocco, however, have profoundly 
affected the internal politics of the 
Neo-Destour. 

After Bourguiba, the strongest fig- 
we on the Tunisian scene is Salah 
ben Youssef, secretary general of 
the Neo-Destour. While Bourguiba 
was in exile, ben Youssef (not to be 
confused with the Sultan of Morocco 
eiled by the French) consolidated 
his power. Although on his return 
Bourguiba went out of his way to 
behave in conciliatory fashion to his 
first lieutenant, the two men never- 
theless adopted different positions, 
and party members—feeling that a 
break was coming—have been slowly 
aligning themselves on one side or 
the other. The culmination came on 
Friday, October 7, when, in the Great 
Mosque of Tunis, Salah ben Youssef 
denounced, to a packed audience, the 
conventions which Bourguiba had 
signed with the French. Saying that 
“tivers of blood” had been shed for 
nothing, ben Youssef praised the 
fight of “our Moroccan and Algerian 
brothers” for freedom, recalled the 
“lidarity of the anti-colonial nations 
at Bandung, and called the people 
of Tunisia to re-enter the fight to 
win total liberation and total in- 
dependence. 

After this, events moved swiftly. 
Bourguiba expelled ben Youssef from 
the Neo-Destour, and three days 
liter, meeting in Cairo on the eve- 
hing of the 14th, the Committee for 
Liberation of the Maghreb expelled 
Bourguiba for signing the agree- 
ments with the French. The effect of 
this split on Bourguiba’s position may 
Prove disastrous. Although the pow- 
erful trade unions still officially sup- 
port him, there is a steady drift 
toward Ben Youssef among the rank 
and file, and many believe that it is 
only a question of time before the 
tade-union leadership also transfers 
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its allegiance. A decisive clash be- 
tween the two leaders may take place 
shortly at the Neo-Destour conven- 
tion later this month. 

In Algeria, the heartland of the 
Maghreb, the political situation has 
also changed. Abroad, it is still fre- 
quently assumed that Messali Hadj, 
the fiery, bearded, nationalist leader 
held under “controlled surveillance” 
in Angouléme, France, still represents 
Algerian aspirations. This is no 
longer true, although his name evokes 
respect. His refusal to delegate au- 
thority to party members outside 
prison led to a split a year ago in 
the predominant Algerian party he 
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headed, the Movement for the 
Triumph of Democratic Liberties 
(MTLD). Those who broke with 
Messali Hadj joined with Algerians 
of other parties, such as the UDMA 
and the Ulemas, to form a Na- 
tional Front which left the MTLD 
leadership outside. Today, while 
Messali Hadj remains isolated in 
prison, he retains the support of 
“Messalist” Algerians in France but 
has lost his following in Algeria it- 
self, where popular sentiment is 
solidly behind the National Front 
and its military counterpart, the Na- 
tionalist Army. 

The effectiveness of the National 


Front was demonstrated recently 







when it successfully and successively 
called on and called off a 15-day to- 
bacco boycott as a proof of its power. 
Military effectiveness was demon- 
strated by the synchronization of 
attacks on 40 different points in 
Northern Constantine on August 20. 
This is the organization that Roger 
Barrat described in France Observa- 
teur, getting arrested for his pains. 
It is also with this organization that 
the Moroccans linked up when the 
Algerian and Moroccan commands 
were unified. 

The obvious question is: What 
will be the future relations between 
an independent Maghrebian state 
(whether unitary or federal in char- 
acter) and the United States? Al- 
though the U.S. has a long record of 
voting against North African interests 
at the United Nations, North African 
leaders, despite their disappointment, 
appear to recognize that this policy 
was dictated by the necessity of 
supporting France as a member of 
NATO. Once France and North 
Africa have worked out their differ- 
ences, a new era is therefore likely 
to begin. Particularly on the trade- 
union level, relations between North 
Africans and Americans have been 
warm. America’s traditional anti- 
colonial sympathies have also struck 
a strong responsive chord. As the 
exiled Sultan of Morocco has re- 
minded us, his _ great-great-great 
great-grandfather, the Sultan Sidi 
Mohammed Ben Abdellah, made Mo- 
rocco the first nation in the world 
to recognize the American Republic. 
Moroccan, Algerian and Tunisian 
leaders alike are known to be wary 
of Communists, and to be anxious to 
re-negotiate the original terms under 
which France permitted the United 
States to establish powerful air bases 
in North Africa — without, at that 
time, consulting the North African 
leaders. In brief, while French cul- 
tural and commercial contacts will 
undoubtedly be maintained, America 
may play a useful, stimulating and 
progressive role in helping to build 
a new and free Maghreb after inde- 
pendence is won. 













Sit 


BOHN 


N October 17, I quoted in this 
‘© jhe a letter from Mrs. Elea- 
nor D. Casey of Burgaw, N. C. in 
defense of racial segregation in the 
schools of the South. Now I have 
received a letter from Mr. Richard 
W. Hogue, of Remington, Va., sup- 
porting Mrs. Casey and expressing 
the opinion that my answers to her 





statements are inadequate. He says: 

“I have just read ‘A Southern 
Case for Segregation’ in your 
column of October 17 and your com- 
ment on it. The case is stated clearly 
and courteously by Mrs. Casey. One 
would like to see the passages admit- 
tedly withheld by your own ‘brutal 
excisions enforced by space.’ Even so, 
‘satisfies 


you state that the letter 


some of your requirements,’ not 
specifying which. 

“You refer to Mrs. Casey as ‘a 
cultivated Southern 


writes with restraint and deep convic- 


woman who 


tion.’ Yet, in your rejoinder no notice 
is taken of such deep conviction and 
pointed arguments as the following: 
‘I am told that in Bridgeport, Conn. 
the public schools are not attended 
by many of the so-called better 
people. This is what we strenuously 
object to: the lowering of public- 
school standards. We think that, far 
from being unfortunate, the Negro 
is lucky to be able to attend a school 
filled with his race and taught by 
them. We think—and can you dis- 
prove it?—that, far from stunting 
. . . the Negro’s personality, the sepa- 
rate school system gives him a 
better chance for development.’ 

“Mrs. Casey’s editorially deleted 
letter is the sole subject of your page, 
and her just quoted words form a 
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crucial part of the case she presents. 
One more quotation unnoticed by 
you: “There is no power on earth 
which could effect integration with- 
out turmoil in areas where Negroes 
are 50 per cent of the population or 
thereabouts. I go out into the coun- 
try on the bookmobile, and I know 
the mind of the people. They are will- 
ing to do away with the public 
schools and make any sacrifice to 
send their children to private schools. 
We cannot risk the loss of our 
school system, which would be the 
sure result of speedy integration.’ 

“You say that ten of the 17 states 
with segregated schools have made 
‘some progress’ toward integration, 
while admitting that in these ‘the 
Negroes are distinctly in the mi- 
nority.” You state that Mrs. Casey 
insists on segregation for all the 
remaining seven states. Does she? 
Not as I read her letter. Her distinc- 
tion rests on the basis of racial num- 
bers, equal opportunity, the danger 
of speedily enforced conformity to 
the judgment of the Supreme Court 
and to the pattern of those states 
with proportionately very few mi- 
nority-race members. 

“May I add a word on the spirit 
in which I have written? I have al- 
ways been an active and fervent 
advocate of full justice and equal op- 
portunity for Negroes, as a race and 
individually. On interracial com- 
mittees, both North and South, I 
have fought against racial prejudice 
and discrimination. Intersectional 
conferences between fair-minded men 
and women of good will the South 
will welcome. Would not these create 
a better understanding and a sounder 


solution of the perplexing and often 
perilous interracial problems _ jn 
many communities? I think so.” 

Mr. Hogue is right when he sys 
that I did not answer Mrs. Casey's 
statement about the schools of 
Bridgeport, Conn. I never feel o}. 
liged to reply to every point made by 
my correspondents. I take for 
granted that my readers can figure 
out the answers for themselves. Let 
us think for a moment about this 
argument. I have often been in 
Bridgeport and have many friends 
there. It is a fine industrial city with 
an excellent school system. I am sure 
no especially large proportion of its 
youngsters go to private schools. 

Mrs. Casey coupled with this argu: 
ment the idea that Negroes are 
especially fortunate to be educated 
in good schools attended and taught 
by members of their own race. | can- 
not see the point of this. When the 
Negro boy grows up, he will have to 
make his living in a world of mixed 
whites and blacks. A school in which 
the races are mingled would seem 
to offer the best sort of preparation. 

One of Mr. Hogue’s remarks led 
me to re-read Mrs. Casey’s letter for 
about the tenth time. He says that 
she is in favor of segregation not 
because she thinks it is a good thing 
She is not for segregation in trains 
buses, restaurants, etc. Her point is 
just that the people whom she meets 
when she goes out are so set agaillst 
mixing the races that she feels that 
sudden integration in the schools 
would lead to trouble. 

Mrs. Casey said in her letter: “I 
think that we must have separale 
schools for a long time to come.” This 
refers, mind you, only to the areas 
where the percentage of Negroes is 
very high and where the opposition 
of the white population is very dé 
termined. And even here Mrs. Cas 
sees segregation coming to an end 
after “a long time.” So this is wht 
we have come to. In ten of the segt 
gated states, the thing is coming 
an end. In the seven others—sev@ 
states out of 48—the change is com 
ing but will take “a long time.” 
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THE SOVIET UNION 
Woos FRANCO SPAIN 


Control of Spanish gold is aiding the Kremlin’s attempts to neutralize that country . 


MADRID 
Se by the Franco re- 
gime’s much-touted anti-Com- 
munism, the Soviet Union is trying 
to neutralize Spain—and the Ameri- 
can bases here. The wooing process 
started early in 1954; lately, it has 
become more intense. The signs are 
unmistakable: 

* Spring 1954: Russia releases 285 
Blue Division prisoners. (The Blue 
Division was a Spanish contribution 
to Nazi Germany’s war effort.) 

* 1954-55: Commercial exchanges 
are developed between Spain and 
countries of the Soviet bloc. The 


&; 
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By Richard Mowrer 


Spanish trade journal El Economista 
reports conclusion of an arrangement 
whereby Spain is to import 200,000 
tons of coal from Poland in exchange 
for 300,000 tons of Spanish iron ore. 

The Government publication Esta- 
distica del Comercio Exterior de 
Espana reveals that between July and 
December 1954 Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia traded with Spain. The pub- 
lished figures show that the ex- 
changes were extraordinarily favor- 
able to Spain—irresistibly so, in fact. 
The Spanish exported surplus wine 
to Hungary to the value of 365,979 
gold pesetas and imported from Hun- 


, 


GENERAL FRANCISCO FRANCO: HIS HIGHLY-TOUTED ‘ANTI-COMMUNISM’ DOES NOT FAZE THE SOVIET UNION 


gary in exchange exactly nothing. 
Spain sold to Czechoslovakia canned 
fish valued at 284,867 gold pesetas, 
but imported from Czechoslovakia 
only 30,610 gold pesetas worth of 
goods, mainly chemical products. 

Soviet radio broadcasts beamed to 
Spain dwell on the desirability of 
Spanish commercial interchange with 
the satellite countries. 

“In interested circles, the belief 
is gaining ground that Spain’s for- 
eign trade crisis is too profound to be 
remedied within the framework eof 
the world capitalist market, which is 
rapidly shrinking. The idea that the 








solution lies in access to the markets 
of the socialist and people’s demo- 
cratic countries is winning more and 
more adherents. . . . The conditions 
of trade with Eastern Eroupe are 
particularly advantageous, since there 
are no monopolistic schemings or 
colonizing tendencies. . . . Finland’s 
prosperity today is due to her good 
trade relations with the Soviet Union 
and the people’s democracies. Span- 
ish exporters remember how Poland’s 
imports alleviated Valencia’s orange 
export crisis in the Thirties.” 

* Spring 1955: Two representatives 
of the Soviet Government show up 
in Madrid as delegates to an inter- 
national congress on standardization 
of ball bearings. The fact that Spain 
has no diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union or any other Com- 
munist country is no obstacle. The 
Soviet line now is coexistence with 
everybody, including General Franco. 
Always keen, for prestige reasons, 
to be selected as a meeting place 
for international gatherings, Madrid 
lets the two Communists in (and 
details two policemen to keep an eye 
of them). 

¢ Summer 1955: At a meeting of 
the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC), the 
USSR and Czechoslovakia do not op- 
pose a motion inviting Spanish par- 
ticipation. 

* Fall 1955: Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Vyacheslav M. Molotov tells a 
Spanish correspondent at the UN that 


the Russian proposal for a European 
security pact naturally includes 
Spain, if Spain cares to join. This 
statement is accompanied by a beam- 
ing smile and a warm handclasp for 
the Spanish newspaperman, who hap- 
pens to represent the bitterly anti- 
Soviet Falangist publication Arriba. 

These are the facts, to date, of 
Russian endeavors to soften up 
Spain. It seems there are more to 
come. It is reported from Paris that 
Soviet diplomats there have sought 
to establish direct contact with the 
Spanish Embassy with a view to de- 
veloping trade between the two coun- 
tries. In the matter of offering eco- 
nomic inducements to Spain, the So- 
viet Union is in a strong position for 
these reasons: 

1. Moscow holds $400 million 
worth of gold which the Republic 
shipped to Odessa during the Civil 
War. This was four-fifths of what 
Spain had in 1938. Today, the coun- 
try’s gold reserve is down to $116 
million. Recovery of something like 
four times this amount would be a 
sensational stroke of good fortune. 
Less than a year ago, the Russians 
set a precedent regarding the hand- 
ing back of gold belonging to others: 
They returned eleven tons of the pre- 
cious metal to Persia. 

2. Spain is in the grip of a textile 
crisis. Production costs have gone 
up. Japan is again a strong com- 
petitor in the world market, and 
large stocks of Catalan cloth are pil- 


ing up in warehouses with no buyers 
in sight. Factories cannot drastically 
reduce production, because the labor 
laws bar dismissal of employes. There 
is a desperate need for foreign mar. 
kets. Citrus exporters also may soon 
need new outlets, for the orange crop 
this year looks to be a record-breaker. 

3. Spain is dissatisfied with the 
amount of U.S. economic aid it is 
receiving. Government officials have 
said so on various occasions, and the 
theme has been echoed in the state- 
controlled press. Some months ago, 
Arriba put it this way: 

“If the average Spaniard sees that 
American aid is not followed by an 
improvement in his standard of liv. 
ing, the popularity which Americans 
now enjoy in Spain will evaporate 
like a dream, and that very quickly. 
... If, after America had squandered 
fabulous amounts of Marshall Plan 
aid in Europe without notable re- 
sults, we were to be denied what is 
indispensable, the great program of 
aid and mutual cooperation would 
be in grave danger.” 

Having incorporated Spain in their 
“Jet’s be friends” campaign, the Rus- 
sians can be expected to exploit fully 
the considerations listed above as 4 
means to an end, to wit: to detach 
Spain from economic dependence 
on the United States and tempt the 
Spanish back to their traditional 
neutrality, thus depriving America of 
the Iberian bases complex now being 
built. 





COMING DOWN 


The average span of life of a French government since the war 


is seven months.—News item. 


item. 


LET’S FACE IT 


Smooth-shaven faces are the style now in Moscow.—News 


Come, Comrades, better bare that chin, 





In France the government may lean 
To left, may lean to right, 

May lean to West, may lean to East, 
May put up quite a fight. 


And yet, although its leader pleads, 
Maneuvers, tricks and stalls, 

It leans this way and that for seven 
Months, and then it falls. 


And do it on the double. 
Shave close, get down beside the skin, 
And don’t leave any stubble. 


Smooth-shaven cheeks are now the style, 


And beards will have to go. 
Away with whiskers—every smile 
Has simply got to show. 


—Richard Armour 





The New Leader 
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Educational TV Scores in St. Louis 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louis 
EEP SPRINGS FARM is an 1,100- 
D acre property in the Meramec 
River valley 25 miles west of here. 
It has 200 head of white-faced 
Herefords, the county’s largest barn, 
and an owner, Will Eakin, who is 
interested in soil conservation. A 
few weeks ago, Eakin stood in his 
barnyard in the brilliant autumn 
sunshine. He was smiling broadly, 
and around his shoulder was a port- 
able public-address apparatus. Down 
the road, all the way to U. S. High- 
way 66, extended a line of automo- 
biles waiting to park. Will Eakin 
was host that Saturday to no less 
than 6,000 children and 1,000 adults, 
by conservative estimate. 

These youngsters had turned out, 
along with their elders, in response 
to a summons beamed at them by 
KETC, the St. Louis Educational 
Television Station. It was the second 
overwhelmingly successful reaction 
to a children’s program called The 
Finder, which aims at the 9-12 age 
group and seeks to stimulate their 
interest in the bright world around 
them. The first was last spring, when 
4,000 young viewers joined The 
Finder in exploring a limestone cave. 

Richard F. Hartzell originated the 
program and is its producer. The 
protagonist now is Steve Bloomer, 
35 years old, a folk-singer and a 
neat hand with a guitar. In the title 
tole, Bloomer’s task is to seek out 
some fascinating realm of know- 
ledge — astronomy, for example — 
and play the educational pied piper. 

It is seldom that a television per- 
former sees his admirers en masse. 
At Deep Springs Farm, Bloomer, a 
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modest fellow, was astonished at the 
dimensions of the crowd. He stood 
beside a cowshed, strumming his 
guitar and chatting, as troops of 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Brownies 
and miscellaneous small fry filed 
past. One little girl reached out 
shyly and touched him, after which 
she and her group of Brownies sang 
Old McDonald Had a Farm. The 
children heard brief lectures on 
silage, cattle and contour plowing. 
They walked up the hill and had 
ice cream. It was a fine, instructive 
day for everybody, including a 
woman who thought a lump of cattle- 
salt, ensconced in the barnyard, was 
a relief model of the farm. 

The Finder is one of several pro- 
grams that have attracted attention 
to KETC. The station, which began 
operations September 20, 1954, has 
an annual budget of $300,000 and 
is currently publishing its first com- 





ARTHUR COMPTON: KETC DIRECTOR 





prehensive report. There are now 16 
such non-commercial TV stations, 
operating on frequencies set aside by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in 1952. It is the opinion of 
the St. Louis Educational Television 
Commission that KETC, with a staff 
of 40 persons, largest in the coun- 
try, is doing the outstanding job in 
a new field. The station is housed 
comfortably in specially built quar- 
ters on the Washington University 
campus. The sum of $1,280,000 was 
raised here to get the venture started. 

Arthur Holly Compton, Nobel 
Prize-winning physicist and former 
Chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity, resigned recently as chairman 
of the policy-directing TV commis- 
sion to become executive director of 
KETC. He was succeeded as chair- 
man by the Very Reverend Paul C. 
Reinert, SJ, President of St. Louis 
University. The 
hired a new operations manager, 
George L. Arms, senior producer- 
director of Station KUHT at the 
University of Houston, in Texas. 
Arms is the fifth to hold the post. 

One of Compton’s tasks in his 
newly created job of executive di- 
rector is to establish liaison between 


commission also 


commission and staff. The number 
of bright young men who have left 


‘KETC is viewed in some quarters as 


ominous, indicating that the com- 
mission, composed of business execu- 
tives and educators, does not get 
along well with people of talent and 
imagination. A KETC émigré, dis- 
cussing the conflict, said this: 

“The commission has the notion 
that educational television is point- 
ing a camera at a teacher. .. . The 








staff believes TV is an art form that 
requires a high degree of talent and 
an awful lot of hard work. The basic 
issue is this: In order to justify a 
VHF channel, the station has to do 
significant programming in the eve- 
ning and must compete against the 
best of the network shows. Educa- 
tional TV has to be of network 
quality to win a significant audi- 
ence.” 


In comment on this and other 


criticisms, a high-ranking commis- 
sion member said there was no dis- 
agreement whatsoever as to the de- 
sirability of producing the very 
highest order of programs. He ad- 
mitted that some persons of outstand- 
ing ability had left the staff but 
insisted that KETC, as a non-com- 
mercial venture, simply could not 
afford to match the capital outlay of 
its huckster rivals. He pointed to the 
National Educational Television and 








Radio Center, at Ann _ Arbor, 
Michigan, as a mechanism which, 
through pooling of resources, could 
provide high quality at low cost. 
To the average St. Louisan, mean- 
while, the significant fact was that 
Station KETC was still doing busi- 
ness. It was one place on the dial 
to which he could turn, secure in the 
knowledge that here at least the only 
commodities being peddled were in- 
formation and enlightenment. 


Southern Governors’ Conference Quiet 


Pornt CLEAR, ALABAMA 

F THE SOUTH is going to split in 
hie year’s Presidential election, 
it was hardly apparent during the re- 
cent Dixie Governors’ meeting here 
in the sumptuous Grand Hotel on 
Mobile Bay. The serenity, at least on 
the surface, was as marked as the 
calmness of the bay. Only a few 
ripples stirred the political waters, 
and, despite the efforts of “foreign” 
news writers to work up a Southern 
revolt, it just didn’t take place. 

Even Governor Allan E. Shivers of 
Texas, who sparked the 1952 drive 
that put the Lone Star State in the 
Republican column for the second 
time since the Civil War, was quiet. 
The only other time Texas has voted 
Republican was in 1928, when it 
supported Herbert Hoover. Then, re- 
ligion and prohibition were respon- 
sible for the upheaval. Three years 
ago, it was economics and emotion, 
which proved enough to sweep the 
state: Tidelands and a belief that the 
Federal Government was trying to 
“steal the schoolchildren’s money,” 
an idea fostered by Shivers, caught 
the voters’ fancy. 

But, here at Point Clear, Shivers 
seemed relaxed and somewhat mel- 
lowed. He even admitted that he 
“could support” a Democratic nomi- 
nee like New York’s Governor Av- 
erell Harriman. The Texan is still 
firm, however, in his opposition to 
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By Bicknell Eubanks 


Adlai E. Stevenson. Under no cir- 
cumstances will he work for the 
Democratic ticket if Stevenson heads 
it. That is his firm commitment. 

Some political observers feel that 
Governor Shivers’s views won’t mat- 
ter much in next year’s Presidential 
election. He has lost considerable con- 
servative support in Texas by insist- 
ing on and obtaining the dismissal of 
Wright Morrow, Houston attorney, 
who sought to be national Demo- 
cratic Committeeman from Texas. 
Morrow supported Shivers’s stand 
in 1952; at least, that has been the 
commonly accepted assumption by 
the conservative public. The liberal 
element of the Texas Democratic 
party is opposed to the Morrow 
alignment anyway, just on a matter 
of ideological principle. Nevertheless, 
Shivers showed at the conference that 
he still knows how to play the game 
of power politics. While just about 
every other Southern Governor was 
rushing to hold a news conference 
and get on record with some sort of 
statement, he bided his time. Finally, 
during the formal State Dinner, he 
sent word to the table at which 
Texas political writers, including this 
observer, were sitting that he had 
been asked by a couple of Eastern 
correspondents to hold a news con- 
ference. He wanted us to set it up 
for him. We did. 


The next morning, in the sunlit 





second-floor parlor, overlooking the 
bay, Shivers faced a group of cor- 
respondents determined to push him 
into another revolt. But he can be 
obstinate when he has to. He re 
peated his often-made statement that 
under no circumstances will he sup- 
port Stevenson and answered all the 
questions put to him with careful 
thought and considerable dignity. He 
made two statements, however, which 
seem to have missed the attention 
of most of the correspondents. 

One was that he would not com- 
mit himself to support the Republican 
nominee, even President Eisenhower, 
in case of a Stevenson nomination. 
The other was his remark that he 
“could support” Mr. Harriman. 

Governor Harriman, incidentally, 
has considerable support among the 
Southern Governors. In fact, the Har- 
riman strength is much firmer than 
those of us down here below the 
Mason-Dixon Line have realized. It 
is of considerable depth. One Texas 
political figure told me that he has 
run into Harriman sentiment “pretty 
far back up the creeks.” And several 
politicians are beginning to take 4 
second look at the Texas and South- 
ern situation in the light of this de- 
velopment. Someone is obviously do- 
ing quite a bit of leg work for Harti- 
man. Is 1932 going to be repeated, 
but with a different name after the 
title Governor of New York? 


The New Leader 
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Germans Look East 


Now that they are on firm economic ground, the German people are turning their 


attention more and more to the problems of reunification and lost lands 


By Terence Prittie 


Bonn 
— MONTHS AGO, Walter Hallstein, Dr. Adenauer’s 
roving ambassador, declared that West Germany was 
moving into its most difficult period since the war. Noth- 
ing that has happened since has disproved this statement. 
The Summit Conference brought a limited detente in 
Europe and no real progress over the German problem. 
The Moscow Conference resulted only in the Russians’ 
gaining the diplomatic relations which they wanted in 
return for sending German prisoners home. 

After congratulating the Chancellor on the calm, direct 
way in which he negotiated, many German newspapers 
have noted with surprise that he failed to achieve the two 
things which he promised before leaving for Moscow. 
He failed to keep the question of the German prisoners on 
a non-political plane, and he failed to secure any prog- 
ress toward reunification in return for granting diplo- 
matic relations. The results of the conference were 
summed up by Dr. Karl Silex, editor of the weekly 
Deutsche Kommentare. “The right way to look at it,” he 
wrote, “is to decide how far it helped or hindered Ger- 
man reunification.” In his view, the Soviet leaders entered 
the conference with a cut-and-dried plan: to open diplo- 
matic relations with Bonn, to continue to recognize both 
German states, and to prolong the status quo on a basis 
of peaceful coexistence wreathed in smiles. This, Dr. 
Silex thought, was exactly what they achieved. “Whoever 
asks for German reunification now,” he went on, “as well 
as for freedom for a united Germany to make its own 
military alliances, is a babbler.” Germans must look for 
4 more realistic approach than this. 

The Bonn Foreign Political Correspondence, which 
wavers uneasily on the verge of neutralism, described an 
unrelievedly grey future. Not only will the East German 
Government demand talks with its Federal counterpart. 
The Communist-inspired Socialist Unity party will ask 
for a working-class front to be created in West Ger- 
many. The Grotewohl Government will require its radical 
land reform to be guaranteed. Next on the list could be 
the guaranteeing of the state-socialized industries of the 
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Soviet Zone, or of the Oder-Neisse line, or the dropping 
of the prosecution of the West German Communist party 
in the Karlsruhe Constitutional Court. The Russian plan 
certainly does not provide for the “proletarian society” 
in their zone to be brought into line with West German 
capitalism. 

The Russian plan is just beginning to develop into a 
bogey. Germans to whom I have spoken since the confer- 
ence are now beginning to realize what a long spell of 
Soviet-organized coexistence could mean: among other 
things, the intensified ideological’ schooling of East Ger- 
man youth, the more diligent resettling of the old Eastern 
provinces by Poles and Czechs, and the gradual attraction 
of the Federal Republic into the Eastern economic orbit. 
They are beginning to realize that the Russians are not 
necessarily in a hurry. 

In the circumstances, German reactions to the confer- 
ence have been balanced and moderate. Politicians and 
press have been quick to point out that Dr: Adenauer’s 
expressions of loyalty to the West represent the feelings 
of the whole West German population. They have stressed 
the need to exercise the maximum care and to discuss 
with West Germany’s allies every move on the larger 
political chessboard. The atmosphere in the Bundestag, 
when Dr. Adenauer’s actions in Moscow were unani- 
mously approved, was sober if soporific. 

The editor of one German newspaper told me that the 
Russians are motivated by two considerations. The first 
is that the puppet East German Government is failing, 
but cannot be abandoned owing to the effect that this 
would have on the other satellite states. The threat of a 
united, Westernized Germany would destroy their self- 
confidence and make them ripe for what the Russians 
would call “Western ideological infiltration.” The girdle 
of friendly states on Russia’s western frontier would dis- 
integrate. The second consideration is that the Federal 
Republic is now a “worthwhile” partner. “Why do the 
Russians now ignore France?” this editor asked me. “Be- 
cause France is not so interesting for them. She has not 
made what, in all humility, can only be described as the 
astonishing postwar recovery of West Germany. The 
Russians work out each step in advance. At the same 
time, they are opportunists and we must become opportu- 
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nists, too. We must look for a new way out of the muddle 
—perhaps by curtailing our commitments to NATO and 
West European Union. Anyway, we must not just stand 
still.” 

This German appreciates every situation as it arises 
and does not base his judgment on preconceived ideas. 
Many other Germans would readily apply their own theo- 
ries to a situation which has become potentially more 
dangerous since Moscow. Such a German is Hans Zehrer, 
editor of Die Welt. He was one of a number of German 
journalists who recently visited Moscow, and he wrote a 
long series of evocative articles about his visit which have 
since been published in booklet form. They are imbued 
with the sort of romanticism, insight and lack of balance 
which has made the German dangerous in the past. He 
gave his articles the title—whimsical and vaguely roman- 
tic—of “A Journey into the Past.” The Russians, he said, 
were not interested in “overstepping” their frontiers—a 
conclusion which should remind one of the fate of the 
Baltic states, Karelia, East Prussia, Ruthenia and Bess- 
arabia. Zehrer concluded: “If we turn our backs on the 
Russian people, we only harm ourselves. I repeat: This 
type of socialism may signify degeneration and decay in 
the West, where the idea of it is equivalent to a curse. 
But in the East this is not so.” The Russians, he thought, 
believed in “idealism and the thought of progress.” Com- 
munism was only a thin “crust.” The Germans and the 
Russians should therefore coexist. There is common 
sense in this final conclusion; there are strange confu- 
sions of mind in what went before. 

Zehrer’s eyes are turned east. There are two main rea- 
sons for this. He believes that the “Russian” element is 
stronger and more fundamental than the “Soviet” element. 
He subscribes to the theory of Germany “building a 
bridge between East and West.” There is no ill-intention 
behind this thought. Many Germans believe that the Slav 
element in the German nation—as evidenced by place- 
names, proper names and such racial minorities as the 
Serbs, Wends and Masurians—gives this theory sub- 
stance. German diplomats can refer to a fairly solid tradi- 
tion of Russo-German understanding, based on Taurog- 
gen, Bismarckian policy, Rapallo, Russo-German eco- 
nomic and military cooperation between the wars, and 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. 

German soldiers, financiers, scientists and industrial- 
ists have their own reasons for appreciating the advan- 
tages of Russo-German friendship. “The Germans and 
the Russians really understand each other,” 
journalist told me. “Look at the reception of the German 


one German 


visitors at the recent football match in Moscow! It was 
quite spontaneous and it showed that, given the chance. 
we can get on with each other again.” 

German eyes are turning east for other reasons. Here 
are some of them. The Germans know that they will de- 
rive great advantages from the consolidation of the “land 
mass,” meaning Russia and Germany. These advantages 
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will be essentially economic, for few Germans—outside 
the Soviet-paid neutralists of the Rheinisch-Westfilische 
Nachrichten and the crackpot geopoliticians of the ex. 
treme Right—have an interest in playing off East against 
West. The economic interest is more enduring. German 
reunification, for instance, could open up the Elbe to its 
old transit traffic with Prague: It could free Berlin from 
its present shackles, open up the Baltic to German ship- 
ping, make Saxon brown coal available for millions of 
West German households. A revision of the Oder-Neisse 
line could do even more. It could procure a useful sur- 
plus of foodstuffs, offer markets for West German indus- 
trial products, and above all afford living-space. For West 
Germany really is becoming crowded today, and the 
population of the Soviet Zone, although declining, is still 
higher than prewar. 

The land mass does not need to be consolidated. There 
is always the alternative dream of a German-dominated 
Central and Eastern Europe. It is no coincidence that the 
old experts of the Ost-Abteilung of Ribbentrop’s Foreign 
Ministry are back in office. Two Federal ministers, Theo- 
dor Oberlaender and Waldemar Kraft, are former “East- 
ern experts” who held responsible posts at a time when 
Alfred Rosenberg was founding his “new order” in East- 
ern Europe. Herr Oberlaender has packed his ministry 
with men of similar persuasions. The Eastern experts still 
toy with ideas of a Danubian Federation, of a German: 
Polish condominium east of the River Oder, of an Upper 
Silesian European development corporation. 

One German office—that for the “Care of Homeless 
Foreigners”—deserves special mention. Its sponsors be- 
lieve in the “German solution” for Eastern Europe. They 
maintain contact with such outdated organizations as the 
fascist Iron Guard of Rumania, the fascist Arrow Cross 
of Hungary, the Ukrainian partisans originally raised by 
the anti-Semite Petlura, and the Tiso Slovaks. This office 
passes out Government funds to these dubious people in 
retainer fees, and to the publications of émigré groups 
which no longer have the slightest weight in their home 
countries. In July, German ministers attended the funeral 
of Matus Czernak, a pro-Nazi Slovak and former mem- 
ber of the fascist Hlinka Guard, who was assassinated 
in Munich. 

This office is evidently unable to distinguish between 
discredited German wartime collaborators and genuine 
opponents of Communism. Its time is wasted with the 
problems of members of the former Baltic SS division 
Nordland, of the Rumanian legion Prinz Eugen, and over 
the future of the “national committees” which squabble 
unceasingly and total 35 in Bavaria alone. One American 
observer said to me: “The truth is the Germans do not 
believe in real independence for the East European pe 
ples. They regard them as inferior, not deserving normal 
national rights and therefore best fitted into some all- 
embracing German plan.” 

Theories and dreams apart, there are many Germans 
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who are honestly imbued with the hope that, following 
reunification, parts at least of the lost eastern provinces 
will be handed back. Pressed by the provincial bodies of 
the Landmannschaften, the Federal Foreign Minister, 
Heinrich von Brentano, said that his Government would 
not “remain silent” on the subject of the eastern frontier. 
This question could, of course, be settled only at a peace 
treaty. Dr. Adenauer referred to it in definite terms at 
Moscow. His Minister for All-German Affairs, Jakob 
Kaiser, never ceases to refer to it. 

The Oder-Neisse line will lurch increasingly into the 
foreground of German politics. It is already being widely 
publicized. The Refugee Press Service in Gottingen has 
been publishing stories under such titles as “Efforts to 
resettle the Sudetenland have collapsed,” “Livestock in 


Pomerania down by 50 per cent,” or “Supply failures in 
Baltic seaside resorts.” Other stories show that the old 
eastern provinces are now decaying culturally and eco- 
nomically, or that Poles and Czechs have failed to re- 
stile properly. This press service is supported by 350 
tefugee newspapers and periodicals in West Germany 
with a circulation of 1,750,000, and by 14 refugee publi- 
tations which appear abroad. 

The canvassing of public opinion abroad has been 
intensified. From the Ruhr town of Schwerte, a monthly 
newsletter is being sent to British families which strives 
to show that Britain and the United States will be held 
responsible for the readjustment of the eastern frontier, 
that Germans were always civilizing agents and lived on 
the best of terms with Slav neighbors, and that the “new 
order” of Alfred Rosenberg was a reasonable model for 
the future. Two months ago, the chairman of the Associa- 
tion of German Expellees, Dr. Linus Kather, demanded 
the restoration of the lost provinces and added, “If the 
Federal Government does nothing, we shall be obliged to 
lake other steps.” There has been a multiplication of 
tefugee rallies, at Kassel, Brunswick, Liibeck. An East 
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MOSCOW CONFERENCE: RUSSIANS GAINED DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS IN EXCHANGE FOR GERMAN PRISONERS 


German “Cultural Council” is active in Bonn, teachers 
of Ostkunde or “Eastern lore” have been meeting in Han- 
over, and the Federal President, Professor Heuss, has 
visited the East German Academy in Liineburg. 

This Oder-Neisse question will inevitably be linked 
with that of German reunification. That is why it will be- 
come increasingly important and not because of the refu- 
gees themselves. About three-quarters of them have al- 
ready been integrated into the life of West Germany; 
their youth is growing up with no clear memory of their 
old homes; and rational Germans know that the resettle- 
ment of the lost provinces is a practical impossibility. The 
refugees who want to go back are almost exclusively land- 
lords and well-to-do farmers. 

Germany’s relations with the Eastern bloc will be com- 





plicated by the Oder-Neisse question, by the machina- 
tions of the neutralists, by pan-Germans, romantics, and 
such strange concepts as that propounded by Professor 
Carlo Schmid that the Soviet leaders are convinced that 
“the side which Germany is on cannot be defeated.” But 
these relations really hinge on the problem of reunifica- 
tion. A few years ago, most Germans were concentrating 
on rebuilding their homes and making money. They were 
drained of emotion by the war and anesthetized by Allied 
occupation. Today, many Germans have made a comfort- 
able existence for themselves and have time to think. 
They want a recognizable ideal, and European Union has 
so far failed to provide one. They are deeply concerned 
over the future of the 18 million Germans in the Soviet 
Zone. At this moment in history, with new confusions of 
mind added to the old, the Moscow Conference has given 
them a finger in the Eastern pie. Like Tommy Tucker, 
they would like to pull out a plum. They do not want to 
do this by leaving NATO, negotiating with the East Ger- 
mans, or prejudicing Western solidarity. But the pressure 
successfully applied on Dr. Adenauer at Moscow may be 
a pointer to the future. At least it is a warning. 
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THE COLLECTED STORIES 
By Isaac Babel 


The famous Red Cavalry stories, Tales of Odessa, 
and all the hitherto untranslated and uncollected works 
of one of this century’s great short-story writers, with 
an introduction by Lionel Trilling. 

James T. Farrell: “A literary event of major sig- 
nificance . . . among the great works of literature of 
our generation.” 

Newsweek: “Isaac Babel is now belatedly being 
recognized as a masterly short-story writer, fit to 
stand with his idol Guy de Maupassant.” 

Babette Deutsch: “None of his contemporaries 
can match him for vigor, speed, for the taut, strained 
character of his prose, for its lyricism.” 

Mare Slonim: “Babel the Romantic, who in the 
end could not accept the lifeless dogma of Communist 
conformism and was indicted and destroyed by it, 
Babel the master of irony and lyricism . . . Babel the 
brilliant representative of Russian modern literature 
deserves to be read and appreciated by large sections 
of the American public. To many this book will come 
as a revelation.” 

Gleb Struve: “Violence, cruelty, blasphemy, squa- 
lor, and repulsive physiological details are depicted 
with an artistic detachment, only slightly seasoned 
with irony, that is, esthetically speaking, extremely 


effective.” LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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FRANCE AGAINST HERSELF 
By Herbert Luethy 


A penetrating analysis of French political, social 
and colonial problems by one of Europe’s most bril- 
liant sociologists. A History Book Club selection. 

Walter Millis: “A hig, wide-reaching, well-in- 
formed and witty study . . . based upon a really 
thorough and sympathetic knowledge of all the many 
facets of the subject. . . . It yields truly useful and 
illuminating analyses of many of the aspects of con- 
temporary France which have seemed most puzzling 
to outsiders.” 

Lewis Gannett: “Probably the best book about 
postwar France to come from the presses of any 
country.” 

Charles J. Rolo: “One of the most brilliant works 
of political and economic analysis published since 
the war.” 

John Barkham: “A searching and sympathetic 
study of modern France by an understanding yet ob- 
jective observer ... a superb portrait. . . . Invaluable 
for all who know France.” 

August Heckscher: “As good a book about 
France as is likely to be written in the present genera- 
tion. . . . Luethy has style, wit, grasp of multifarious 
details, humane ardor. . . .” 

Albert Guerard: “The book is indeed a find... 
a breath-taking survey....” LIST PRICE: $6.50 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 





RUSSIA'S FIRST REVOLUTION 


How the world press reported the 1905 revolt 


By Gene Sosin 


V ussiA ALARMED BY HUGE STRIKE,” read the head- 

line in the New York Heraid. The London Times 
reported that the “National Association of Railway Em- 
ployes has called for a general strike on all the Russian 
systems in order to further its political aims.” Le Figaro 
wrote: “L’extension des gréves des chemins de fer com- 
mence a inquiéter assez sérieusement les autorités, qui 
hésitent entre des concessions libérales et une répression 
énergique.” 

The date was Monday, October 23, 1905. Within a 
week the Russian people compelled the Tsarist regime to 
grant the Manifesto of October 30, establishing basic 
constitutional rights. During the next twelve years, the 
Russian people enjoyed a period of partial freedom. 
Then, after eight months of democracy from March to 
November 1917, the Bolshevik seizure of power took 
from the people those rights which they had fought for 
and partly won in the climactic days of October 1905. 

Today—fifty years later—as one reads the back issues 
of the Russian and world press for that month, the ex- 
citement and drama of the first Russian revolution comes 
alive. One can almost hear the crowds singing the Mar- 
seillaise on Suvorov Prospect as the people of St. Peters- 
burg pay their last respects to the Dean of Moscow Uni- 
versity, Prince Trubetskoi, staunch defender of academic 
freedom. In his official notice, the Mayor of St. Peters- 
burg adds: “After the departure of the train bearing the 
body of Prince Trubetskci, the crowd headed for the 
Nevsky Prospect singing the Marseillaise. At the corner 
of Znamensk Square some of them were dispersed by the 





Gene Sosin, who has contributed satiric verse to THE 
New Leaner in the past, here makes his debut in prose. 
A graduate of Columbia University’s Russian Institute, 
Mr. Sosin is Chief of the New York Program Section of 
Radio Liberation, which broadcasts to the USSR and to 
Soviet occupation forces in Eastern Europe. He has 
written for the New York Herald Tribune, Theatre Arts 
and Problems of Communism; and he was recently at- 
tacked by name in Kommunist, theoretical organ of the 
Soviet CP, for a study of Soviet children’s theater. 
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police and one of the policemen suffered a superficial 
knife wound in the hand.” 

How did events unfold in Russia during the last week 
of October? On the 22nd, from Moscow, came the terse 
dispatch of the Russian telegraph agency: “The strike on 
the Moscow-Kazan and Moscow-Yaroslavl railroads which 
began [October 20] has now gripped almost all lines.” 
In Smolensk, Kursk, Kozlov, Kirsanov, Nizhni Novgorod, 
Kazan, Tula, the story was the same: All passenger and 
freight movement tied up. Moscow was by now cut off 
from the rest of the empire—Kharkov, Balashov, Saratov, 
Poltava, Simferopol, Yekaterinoslav, Kiev. (“Not a single 
train arrived in Kiev today on the Moscow-Kiev-Voronezh 
line.”’) 

In the capital, St. Petersburg, the Congress of Railway 
Workers proclaimed its political program: 

“We, servants of the people, cannot be silent when 
the people have spoken. As part of the mass of millions 
of workers, we demand: the immediate and unconditional 
end of martial law and of all other laws and decrees cur- 
tailing the rights of the Russian citizen; the immediate 
amnesty and restoration of full civil rights to all those 
who have suffered for their political and religious convic- 
tions; the immediate promulgation of freedom of speech, 
conscience, press; the opening of independent printing 
plants; inviolability of person and domicile; unrestricted 
freedom of movement; the right to strike and to organize 
labor unions; no reprisals against strikers; abolition of 
all forms of ethnic discrimination and the recognition of 
the right of national self-determination; the immediate 
convocation of an assembly elected on democratic prit- 
ciples by direct and secret ballot, to draft a constitution 
for Russia.” 

By Wednesday, October 25, the Petersburg railway 
system was paralyzed. Officials of the Ministry of Com- 
munications declared a three-day solidarity strike with 
the railway employes. . . . Warsaw, Novgorod-Seversk. 
Vilna, Gomel—all trains stopped. . . . “By order of His 
Imperial Majesty, I am this date assuming command of 
the troops of the Petersburg garrison Major-General 
Trepov.” 
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The liberal Russian News in Moscow printed an edi- 
torial on October 26 which began: “Freedom of assem- 
bly should be immediately granted and proclaimed.” It 
aid further: “There is no doubt that . . . the people’s 
rights include the idea of individual freedom, the idea of 
the rights of man and, above all, freedom of speech and 
asembly. Just as an Englishman rejects as absurd the 
idea that he cannot address a crowd as he pleases, even 
so does it now seem monstrous to a Russian that he re- 
main silent when his conscience and self-interest demand 
that he speak.” 

Tambov, Orenburg, Zlatoust, Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, 
Ashkabad—railway strikes. Saratov—mill workers, muni- 
cipal and rural employes on strike, all stores closed. 
Minsk—general strike. 

On Thursday, October 26, the strike in St. Petersburg 
became general. The populist newspaper, Son of the 
Fatherland, described the scene for its issue of the 27th: 

“From early morning the streets of Petersburg have 
taken on a strange look. There is an expectant mood 
everywhere. . . . Crowds are stocking up on provisions. 
... All the approaches to the Neva suggest a state of 
siege. Shops and stores are shut and boarded up... . 
There are mounted police and foot patrols at every 
corner.” 

The First Soviet of Workers’ Deputies met on October 
2%6 in one of the halls of the Technological Institute. It 
immediately appealed to the workers of St. Petersburg: 

“The all-Russian general strike has begun. The work- 
ing class, having strongly endorsed the demands for a 
Constituent Assembly and for universal suffrage, and 
having obtained no rights, has resorted to the ultimate 
weapon of the world labor movement—the general 
strike.” The soviet appealed to all workers “to support 
the great cause of struggle for freedom, for the happiness 
of the people, in joining the all-Russian strike.” 

The October 26 edition of the London Times carried its 
first editorial on events in Russia. They were described 
aa “veritable revolt” which “clearly betokens careful 
preparation and a high degree of intelligent direction and 
cooperation.” It went on to say that people “who have 
been accustomed to hold that anything like a revolution 
is impossible in Russia must be prepared to revise their 
opinion. . . . At present the preliminaries of the French 
Revolution are repeating themselves with more fidelity 
than most people thought possible in Russia.” 

The New York Herald printed a long article entitled 
“ALL Russta TreD Up By Bic Strike.” St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and Warsaw were reported isolated from the 
world. The Emperor at Peterhof was cut off from rail- 
way communication from his capital. 

The Socialist L’Humanité, then edited by Jean Jaurés, 
devoted its front page center to “La Révolution en 
Russie.” Like the Times, it declared that “la gréve a un 
caractére nettement politique, nettement révolutionnaire.” 

at can the government do now? asked the correspond- 
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ent of L’Humanite. “Le tsar n’a plus qu’une issue, céder et 
céder vite; et, s'il ne le comprend pas, tant pis pour lui.” 

In St. Petersburg on Friday, October 27, the official 
Government Herald printed a communiqué by Governor- 
General Trepov prohibiting public gatherings in the uni- 
versities. But the people ignored the edict. The Russian 
News reported that at 2 P.M. a meeting began in the 
Technological Institute. Other meetings started after 6 
P.M. “By six o'clock, all streets leading to the University 
were filled with people thronging to the campus. In all 
there were approximately 40,000 people. All the halls 
were occupied by various unions.” The News added: 
“The policemen of the Third Precinct of the Spasski Dis- 
trict and the Fourth Precinct of the Muscovite District 
went out on strike after holding a meeting at the Uni- 
versity.” 

Trepov then delivered his ultimatum: “I have ordered 
the Army and the police to suppress immediately any 
attempt at disorder by the most decisive measures. If the 
mob resists, fire no blank salvos and spare no bullets.” 

The News replied: “The situation is growing more 
tense every day. The issue is clear and demands immedi- 
ate solution. . . . The country is tired of waiting and the 
people have lost their faith in promises. They have taken 
the ultimate weapon at their disposal in order to gain a 
better deal for themselves. . . . Force will not contribute 
to the resumption of normal life. If the masses of the 
people are determined to win or die, they will accept 
death from a bullet or bayonet with the same steadfast 
courage with which they face poverty and disease.” 

The editorial of the London Times for October 27 de- 
clared: “Russia is in the presence of a movement which 
is already revolution in everything but the name.” The 
New York Herald emphasized the serious food shortage 
in St. Petersburg and devoted a few lines to the Imperial 
yacht, which was said to be ready for emergency use. 
The Herald also referred to rumors that “should matters 
become desperate, the German Emperor would not hesi- 
tate to come to the aid of his brother Emperor.” 

Le Figaro gave page-one attention for the first time to 
events in Russia. The naming of Count Witte as Prime 
Minister received top billing. The editorial on his ap- 
pointment compared Russia with France in 1789 and 
Witte with Necker. 

On Saturday, October 28, a Times editorial stated that 
the assumption that the people were unripe for free 
institutions would have to be reconsidered, for “the 
political capacity shown in organizing this agitation” 
should demonstrate that “the time has come when the 
people must be trusted. They can hardly make a worse 
mess than has been made by the bureaucrats.” 

The Herald article of the same day was headed “ALL 
Russia Ristnc in Micuty Revoir.” It reported that 
“professional men and women unite to paralyze every 
branch of social activity. Moscow has neither gas nor 
water, but troops and police are helpless to cope with the 
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situation. . . . Kharkov has been declared in a state of 
war. All electricity has stopped and the city is in total 
darkness.” 

L’Humanité observed that “non seulement les ouvriers 
ont quitté le travail, non seulement les membres des pro- 
fessions libérales déclarent la gréve, mais méme les fonc- 
tionnaires, méme les policiers abandonnent leur postes. 
La révolution s’organise, se propage dans tout [ Empire.” 

A delayed dispatch to the Times, dated October 27, 
carried these lines from its correspondent: “Russia today 
is the scene of a phenomenon unprecedented in history 
—a nation on strike. The people have stopped work in an 
overwhelming protest against misrule, against a succes- 
sion of blunders and broken pledges. The Government 
responds to their essentially pacific protest by breathing 
threats of death and destruction.” 

By October 30, after a week of general strike, the 
country was at a standstill. Schools, stores, hospitals, 
offices, courts—all were closed. There was no gas or elec- 
tricity, no communications. Crowds of students, workers, 
tradesmen, doctors, lawyers, housewives and children 
marched in the streets singing, as they had for weeks, 
the Marseillaise, and shouting the slogans of the revolu- 
tion. 

Suddenly, before midnight, copies of the Official Ga- 
zette began to be circulated in St. Petersburg. It was the 
Imperial Manifesto of Nicholas II, the preamble of which 
told how “the troubles and disturbances in the capitals 
and many areas of Our Empire fill Our heart with great 
and heavy grief.” Then the Manifesto listed the conces- 
sions to the people: 

“To grant the population unshakable foundations of 
civil liberty on the principles of real inviolability of per- 
son, freedom of speech, assembly and association. 

“To encourage participation in the State Duma by all 
classes of the population. . . 

“To establish as an irrevocable principle, that no law 
can take effect without the consent of the State Duma, 
and that to the representatives of the people there should 
be guaranteed effective control over the actions of au- 
thorities appointed by Us.” 

The Russian News later reported that when copies of 
the Manifesto appeared, “the crowd seized them, read 
them aloud, shouted ‘Hurrah! Long Live Liberty!’ On 
Nevsky [Prospect] a great crowd expressed the joyful 
mood of the people with cries of ‘hurrah’ and the sing- 
ing of the people’s hymn.” Another correspondent of the 
News described how students read the Manifesto “by the 
light of lanterns and matches.” In the Petersburg city 
Duma, members “embraced and kissed each other as on 
Easter Sunday.” 

What were the press reactions to the promulgation of 
the Manifesto? Even the pro-Tsarist New Times of St. 
Petersburg, bowing to the will of the people, called it a 
“turning point in the history of Russia.” “What is free- 
dom?” inquired its editorial of November 4. “We have 





been granted freedom of assembly—let us at last assem. 








ble. . . . We have been granted freedom of unions—e 
us join unions. . . . We have been granted freedom of 
speech—let us use it with dignity and courage. . . . Down 


with the oppression of the human soul . . . above all 


down with silence!” 

The Russian News in Moscow exclaimed on October 
31: “A great historic event has taken place! . . . Thus, 
what many generations of the best Russians strove to 
attain, the freedom for which thousands of our men 
young and old suffered and perished, those people's 
rights and civil rights the demands for which have lately 
embraced all Russia, all its intelligentsia, all its politi- 
cally conscious and honorable people, all its working 
classes, these rights, at last, have been granted to us.... 
Let us then congratulate one another on the fulfillment of 
our cherished aims! Let us embrace as free people, a 
citizens of a free, constitutional Russia.” 

In Geneva, Lenin’s organ The Proletarian was les 

“Late Monday evening the telegraph | 
brought Europe the news of the Tsar’s Manifesto of 
October 17 [Old Style]. . . . A telegram sent to The 
Proletarian from far-off friends of the Russian revolu- 
tion in Baltimore (North America) reads differently: 
‘Congratulations on the first great victory of the Russian 
revolution.’ This latter estimate of the events is undoubt- 
edly the more correct one. We have every right to cele 
brate. The Tsar’s concession is indeed a magnificent vie: 
tory for the revolution. But that victory far from decides 
the fate of the whole cause of freedom.” 

The London Times said in its editorial of October 31: 
“The people have won the day. The Emperor has surren- 
dered. The autocracy has ceased to exist. . . . There can 
be no return to the old order. Of the travail of this week 
of agony a new Russia has been born.” 

Today, fifty years later, as the Soviet people celebrate 
this revolutionary milestone in world history, the free 
doms for which their fathers and grandfathers fought are 
still denied them. The slogans of October 1905 ring with 
the urgency of the present. Today a more autocratic 
regime than that of Nicholas II is still in power. Yet there 
is cause for optimism: The new Soviet generation has 
been taught from childhood to honor and respect the 
revolutionary ideals of their worker and peasant fore 
bears. That the spirit of the Russian Revolution is ver! 
much alive today was demonstrated in East Germany 
during the June 1953 uprising by those Soviet soldier 
who refused to fire on the workers. It has since beet 
demonstrated with greater force by the uprisings in Vor 
kuta, Karaganda and other Soviet concentration camp‘ 
Again, as a half century ago, these remote places of exile 
have become centers of political ferment, and, ironically. 
of free discussion. In all walks of Soviet life there a 
people who, though politically passive compared to thei 
counterparts of fifty years ago, fully realize the need 
for freedom. 


enthusiastic: 
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FEW years ago, Franco Spain 
Bivvites American labor to send 
atrade-union delegation to Madrid; 
the AFL and CIO didn’t even answer 
the invitation. I somehow fail to re- 
call a single liberal protest against 
this position. Not a single delegation 
from a free trade-union organization 
has ever gone to Madrid. 

Yet, today, American labor is un- 
der attack by some liberal voices for 
refusing to send a delegation to Mos- 
cow. That the Daily Worker should 
attack the AFL and CIO for cold- 
shouldering the invitation is under- 
sandable. That Senator Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana should attack 
the AFL’s stand is also understand- 
able; he hates what free labor is try- 
ing to do for the Louisiana sugar 
workers. But why Morris Rubin and 
the Progressive should assail Ameri- 
can trade unions for this position I 
cannot understand. 

Rubin’s. magazine singled out 
George Meany, AFL President, be- 
cause of “the old hokum [he] used 
to confront a new challenge,” pre- 
sumably the Geneva Spirit. To set 
the record straight, Meany isn’t the 
only free trade-unionist not going to 
Moscow. The International Confed- 
tration of Free Trade Unions has 
just warned against such missions, 
pointing out that, regardless of 
Geneva, the unyielding enemy of free 
lbor is international Communism. 
The German Federation of Labor 
ssued a similar warning a few weeks 
4g0. None of the major free trade- 
union federations in Europe are 
urging their adherents to accept 
Moscow trips. ICFTU President Omer 

u said he would consider a visit 
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By Arnold Beichman 


Why Meany Won't 
Go to Moscow 


if he could arrange a mass meeting 
of, say, 250,000 Russian workers and 
make an extended address, with his 
own interpreter, on the virtues of 
free trade-unionism and the evils of 
Government unions. 

What the Progressive fails to un- 
derstand is that it is not necessarily 
free labor’s assignment to champion 
a  government’s foreign 
policy. If our government does busi- 
ness with Franco, it is free labor’s 
job to oppose that policy as injurious 
to the cause of free labor. Would it 
not injure the cause of Spanish free- 
dom if the AFL and CIO were to 
send delegations to Spain as part of 
what the Progressive calls “people-to- 
people” exchanges? Would it not be 
a blow to the hopes of the enslaved 
of Eastern Europe to see in their 
controlled press cordial handshakes 
between George Meany, Walter 
Reuther or David Dubinsky on one 
side and Khrushchev, Bulganin or 
Shvernik on the other? Shaking 
hands and smiling may be fine for 
Bulganin and Eisenhower — that’s 
their business; it is not the business 
of AFL, CIO or ICFTU leaders. 

One value of a free trade-union 
movement lies in its freedom to dis- 
agree with governments on foreign 
policy and to act on that disagree- 
ment, whether it be over colonialism 
in North Africa or supporting mili- 
tary dictatorships in Latin America. 
Once a free labor organization be- 
gins to think in State Department 
terms, it loses its reason for existence 
—its moral validity. A free labor 
delegation to Moscow isn’t the same 
thing as a chess team. 

Less than a decade ago, there were 


current 


believers who thought Moscow had 
“changed” and, therefore, it was 
time to organize a World Federation 
of Trade Unions, to include free as 
well as Communist labor organiza- 
tions. In its initial stages, the WFTU 
had the support of democratic gov- 
ernments as part of the post-Yalta 
world. But the AFL stayed out and 
J. H. Oldenbroek, now general sec- 
retary of the ICFTU and then head 
of the powerful International Trans- 
port Workers Federation, kept his 
organization out, too. In the same 
way, it is the ICFTU position to help 
Yugoslavia but to keep Tito’s “labor 
unions” out of the ICFTU. 

This isn’t a matter of being purer 
than the pure. Free labor has loyal- 
ties that are not to be bargained 
away because there is a “new climate 
in world affairs.” Free labor’s job 
is to remember the enslaved workers 
behind the Iron Curtain. To free 
trade-unionists who remember viv- 
idly how the Kremlin succeeded in 
stealing the “united front”? WFTU, 
thereby establishing _ still-existing 
bastions of labor power in France 
and Italy, suggestions from the side- 
lines to try some new hidden-ball 
play have an unconvincing air. 

Certainly if there were the remotest 
possibility of free debate between 
workers behind the Iron Curtain and 
the free world, it might make sense 
to send a delegation. “What greater 
service could American labor per- 
form,” asks the Progressive, “in ad- 
vancing freedom and free trade- 
unionism than 
publicly, with regimented labor of 
Soviet Russia on wages, working 
conditions and welfare programs so 
that all the world could see the con- 
trast?” But does the Progressive 
really believe that comparing notes 
“publicly” is possible in a land 


to compare notes, 


whose government is still jamming 
radio broadcasts from the free world? 

Khrushchev isn’t inviting Meany 
to Moscow so he can convince Rus- 
sian workers that Khrushchev is their 
enemy. There’s another reason. 

Doesn’t the Progressive know what 
the reason is? 
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HICKS 


ary McCartuy has a curious position in contem- 
# porary literature. Although she has never written 
a sound, well organized novel, and has done only a few 
thoroughly satisfying short stories, she is highly re- 
garded as an author of prose fiction. She might be 
happier, and have an even greater reputation, if our 
literary conventions permitted her to write what the 
seventeenth century called “Characters.” For that is 
where her interest and her talent lie, in the portrayal of 
individuals who are at the same time types. She is a 
most assiduous collector of specimens, and no one is 
more skilful at mounting them. It has often been 
charged that she is ruthless in using her acquaintances as 
models for the people in her books, but there are many 
other writers about whom that could be said. Miss 
McCarthy always seems to be writing about real people, 
and that is more important than whether she is or not. 
In A Charmed Life (Harcourt, Brace, $3.95) Miss 
McCarthy writes, as she usually does, about people in or 
on the fringes of the world of art and letters. Her scene 
this time is a town on the New England coast, probably 
on Cape Cod, and her characters are people who live 
there the year round. The town itself she portrays in a 
brilliantly satirical but essentially superficial way. The 
characters in the foreground, however, she analyzes with 
the insight, candor and wit that have given her her fame. 
We begin with Martha Sinnott, at various times 
actress, translator and student of philosophy, now a 
would-be playwright. She and her second husband, John, 
have recently bought a house in New Leeds, not without 
misgivings, for Martha had lived in the town with her 
first husband, Miles Murphy. Miles, a critic and lay 
analyst, is living in a nearby town with his second wife, 
and the situation that develops between him and Martha 
gives the book the little plot that it has. Before that plot 
develops, however, we have had a series of episodes 
which involve several other people in New Leeds. 
There is Warren Coe, a_ slow-witted, good-hearted 
painter; there is Jane, his ingeniously lazy wife; there 
is Martha’s friend, Dolly Lamb, whose life and painting 
are ruled by timidity; and there is Sandy Gray, a full- 
fledged Bohemian in whom Dolly develops an interest. 
These are all, in their various ways, acutely self- 
conscious persons, though some understand themselves 
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By Granville Hicks 


Everyone Analyzes Everyone Else in 


Mary McCarthy’s °A Charmed Life’ 


better than others. They are also immensely concerned 
with understanding one another. Speaking of her former 
husband, Martha says to Dolly: 

“He claims to know what I am, to interpret me accord: 
ing to his authorized version. And I claim to know 
about him; thanks to my experience, I have the ‘low. 
down’ on Miles. Two claims like this can’t exist side by 
side, in balance. One has to crush the other.” 

To a lesser degree, this is true of most of the relation. 
ships in the book. Everyone is trying to see through 
everyone else. Whereas in more conventional groups 
competition is carried on in terms of money, prestige, 
charm or knowledge, here it is- principally waged in 
terms of insight. 

As is usual in Miss McCarthy’s work, there is one 
woman who really does see through everyone els. 
Martha Sinnott is not only more perceptive than anyone 
else in the book; she is also more honest. And she is 
aware of these virtues. “I’m trying,” she tells Dolly, “to 
set an example. It’s not only vanity; there’s also a cor 
rective impulse. ‘Let your light so shine before al 
men.’” Martha analyzes her own faults as ruthlessly a 
anyone else’s and punishes herself with fanatical severity, 
but this only feeds her sense of her own superiority. 

One cannot avoid the suspicion that Martha, withou! 
being strictly an autobiographical character, is, in con: 
mon with the other superior women in Miss McCarthy’ 
books, a good deal like the author. Miss McCarthy irr 
tates one with her sense of superiority, just as Martha 
does, but at the same time she compels admiration with 
her honesty and her insight. How astutely she portrays 
Jane Coe’s powers of self-deception! How well she mat 
ages the talk at the reading of Berenice. With wha! 
splendid comic effects she describes the trial of Sandy 
Gray, and how sharply she deals with Dolly Lamb’s per 
formance on that occasion. And, for that matter, how 
perceptively she analyzes Martha’s dilemma, which, it 
the hands of a less skilful person, could have seemed 
pure nonsense. Because of these things, one can overlook 
the episodic structure, the almost desultory way in which 
the novel moves from character to character. One ca! 
overlook the contrived ending, the arbitrary chopping of 
of the story. One can even forgive Miss McCarthy het 
sense of superiority. 
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The Panorama of Red Intelligence 


Reviewed by Eugene Lyons 
Author, “Assignment in Utopia,” 
“Our Allies: The Peoples of Russia” 


Soviet Espionage. 
By David J. Dallin. 
Yale. 558 pp. $5.75. 


For over three decades, the Krem- 
lin’s far-flung espionage operation 
has made sensational news and 
whipped up emotions throughout the 
world. It has touched off political 
crises and toppled governments. It 
has provided the stuff of drama for 
a spate of spy fiction, movies, radio 
and television shows. At times, it has 
been vastly exaggerated; more often, 
ithas been fatuously underrated. 

The one thing the subject has not 
until now received is the kind of 
calm, documented, analytical study 
offered by David J. Dallin. Each of 
the major free countries has been 
aware of the depredations of Red 
espionage in its own household, 
usually symbolized by a few startling 
“cases,” such as the Alger Hiss affair 
in the United States or the McLean- 
Burgess case in England. Dr. Dallin, 
though he deals at length with such 
local episodes, delineates the over- 
all pattern and thus provides, almost 
for the first time on this scale, a 
panoramic view. 

Monumental is the word for Soviet 
Espionage. Its 500-odd pages pack 
an impressive amount of scholarship, 
insight and sheer labor. They add up 
fo an achievement of a high order: 
that rare blend of academic research 
and political journalism which ap- 
peals both to the specialist and to the 
intelligent general reader. The 
Volume can be, and one hopes will 
he, read for its inherent excitement, 
for its crowds of interesting person- 
alities and cloak-and-dagger high- 
lights, But at no point has the author 
‘ompromised with his scholar’s con- 
science in the interests of box office. 

Dr. Dallin himself repeatedly 
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warns against crediting Moscow with 
espionage talents bordering on the 
supernatural. Far from being a his- 
tory of consistent achievements, he 
shows, Soviet espionage has been 
marked by failures and blunders, by 
individual and mass defections of 
agents, by costly exposures and gross 
stupidities in the evaluation of the 
end-products of espionage. 

But on the whole, it seems to me, 
his book fully justifies those who 
have taken a serious and even 
alarmed view of the phenomenon. It 
cuts the ground from under the naive 
and the self-deluded in the free world 
who would discount Kremlin espio- 
nage as essentially analogous to the 
intelligence operations of other great 
powers. 

After the flight of Igor Gouzenko 
and the pinpointing of a Canadian- 
U.S. atomic spy ring, former Ambas- 
sador Joseph E. Davies made his now 
classic statement that “Russia in self- 
defense has every moral right to seek 
atomic-bomb secrets through military 
espionage.” The New York Herald 
Tribune went on record with this 
editorial profundity: “It would be 
well to accept the necessity of spying 
and being spied upon and to con- 
duct the dual process as efficiently 
and as painlessly as possible.” 

This type of complacency certainly 
will not survive an open-minded read- 
ing of Soviet Espionage. The Krem- 
lin enterprise, of course, does to 
some extent parallel the conventional 
intelligence operations of conven- 
tional countries. But beyond that 
limited area it is an animal of a 
wholly different species. It is dedi- 
cated not alone to gathering informa- 


tion but to destroying the govern- 
ments and the societies which it 
penetrates and spies upon. 

“The Soviet espionage 
abroad today,” the author says in his 
concluding chapter, “is the largest 
on earth, probably larger than the 
intelligence systems of all other na- 
tions combined. Based on the one 
hand on 46 embassies, legations and 
missions abroad, and on the other 
on 53 Communist parties of the non- 
satellite world as well as a number 
of networks independent of Soviet 
embassies and Communist parties, 
the Soviet intelligence system is one 
of the most remarkable phenomena 
of our times.” 

The colossal dimensions of Soviet 
spying are significant. It is a case 
where quantity becomes a quality. 
But that is only the beginning of 
its organic difference from ordinary 
national intelligence undertakings. 
As is overwhelmingly attested in this 
book, Soviet espionage not only 
draws upon Communist and fellow- 


network 


traveling movements for its person- 
nel but is normally thoroughly in- 
tegrated with those movements. The 
Kremlin, our publicists and _states- 
men alike too often forget, is at once 
the center of a nation and the spear- 
head of a world revolutionary under- 
taking. Its espionage reflects this dual 
nature. 

Moscow’s_ espionage has 
deeply influenced by the attitudes of 
a movement nurtured in the Russian 
undergrounds. The _ conspiratorial 
techniques of the pre-1917 days, the 
disdain for human life and person- 
ality, the contempt for all moral 
and humane scruples—all these have 


been 
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stamped Soviet espionage indelibly. 
In Dallin’s words: 

“That a revolutionary government 
must not be inhibited in its actions 
by considerations of morality, le- 
gality or decency is a fundamental 
tenet of a regime’ whose leaders had 
themselves robbed banks or married 
fortunes for the sake of ‘the party.’ ” 

With passing years, the sap of 
idealism has dried up, but the con- 
spiratorial methods and attitudes 
have remained. The Soviet regime 
considers itself permanently at war 
with the non-Soviet world and there- 
fore duty-bound to employ _tech- 
niques, such as sabotage and assassi- 
nation, which normal governments 
employ only against enemy nations 
in time of war. 

This stance applies irrespective of 
surface relations with other countries, 
even in periods of so-called peaceful 
coexistence, even at times of alli- 
ance with 
against a common enemy. Indeed, 
one of the clearest lessons taught by 
Dr. Dallin’s history is that times of 
“friendly” relations with this or that 
country. periods of amiability and 
conciliation in foreign policy gen- 
erally, have been most diligently ex- 
ploited for Soviet espionage. The les- 


non-Soviet countries 


son, of course, is pointedly relevant 
to the present “Geneva spirit.” 
“It is paradoxical,” Dr. 
“that 
Seventh Congress of the Comintern 
(August 1935), with its proposal of 
a ‘united front’ with the democratic 


Dallin 


points out, following the 


West, Soviet espionage in America. 
which had been reduced in 1933-34. 
was not only increased but pushed 
forward with unprecedented vigor.” 

As to the war years, “The notion 
of the Grand Alliance was not the 
same in the West as it was in the 
East: to Stalin, especially, alliance 
was an expedient, limited in scope 
and duration.” At least 20 Soviet 
networks were at work in the United 
States in the first war year, accord- 
ing to testimony which Dr. Dallin 
cites. Even the friendly coexistence 
dictated by the mortal danger facing 
the Soviet Union merely served as an 


rz) 


opportunity to expand and fortify 
the Communist conspiracy. 

“Tt was only an accident that three 
of the Washington ‘cells’ became 
known after the war,” Dr. Dallin 
cautions. The defection of Whittaker 
Chambers, Elizabeth Bentley and a 
few others uncovered the strictly 
limited espionage areas with which 
these people were connected. That 
many other and possibly more 
menacing apparats continue to func- 
tion here is an inescapable deduction. 

Referring to the immense prolif- 
eration of Soviet spy activities in 
Germany in the prewar era, the au- 
thor asserts that “No Soviet espio- 
nage of any significance is possible 
without assistance from local Com- 
munists, and certainly espionage on 
the scale of that conducted in Ger- 
many in the early 1930s.” That basic- 
ally this holds true in all countries 
at all times becomes increasingly 
evident as one reads this book. The 
forms of collaboration with local 
comrades change. The degree of con- 
fidence which Moscow placed in a 
particular national party has varied 
from time to time. But always local 
Communists and sympathizers have 
been the reservoir for agents. 

No less important, local parties 
and their peripheries have been in- 
valuable to Moscow espionage in 
times of trouble, when its operations 
were uncovered and its spies identi- 
fied. They set up a din of propaganda 
—under slogans of “warmongering” 
or “witch-hunting” or “civil rights” 
—which too often succeeded in put- 
ting the victim governments and 
countries on the defensive. 

In France in 1927, when a mas- 
sive Moscow espionage network was 
first exposed, the Communist party 
and its friends “went over to the 
offensive.” With incredible cynicism 
and on the whole successfully, they 
castigated the Government. charging 
anti-Soviet plots, fabrications, perse- 
cution of innocents. The pattern then 
set has become standard Soviet be- 
havior when caught red-handed. 

Another unique aspect of Soviet 
espionage, often ignored or treated 





lightly, emerges clearly in Dr. Dal. 
lin’s account. I refer to the theft on 
a huge scale of economic information 
and secrets. Alone among the intel. 
ligence systems of our time, the 
Soviet Union makes scientific, indus. 
trial and economic data a primary 
object of attention, often on a scale 
that dwarfs its military espionage. 

The fact is that the Kremlin's 
bogus “socialist” economy is largely 
parasitic. Unable to create effectively 
in the scientific-industrial domain by 
reason of totalitarian restraints, it 
is obliged to steal the fruits of freer 
economies beyond its frontiers. It 
is symptomatic that Soviet trading 
agencies, such as Amtorg in the 
United States, figure throughout this 
volume as vital espionage centers. 
Once more, this is a crucial fact per- 
tinent to the current situation, as our 
businessmen rush with shameless 
greed to trade with the USSR and 
its puppet states. Lenin once re 
marked that, when it comes to hang: 
ing capitalists, they will bid against 
each other for the sale of the rope. 
The bidding is now well under way. 

Despite the size of the book, Dr. 
Dallin finds it necessary again and 
again to warn that his account of 
some phase of the story “must neces 
sarily be a condensed one.” Had he 
attempted an even more comprehen- 
sive record, several volumes would 
not have sufficed. Yet, the reader 
will find in his pages the principal 
“spy affairs” of the 38 Soviet years 
of systematic mischief. Some of them, 
sensations in their day, have faded 
from memory and the refresher 
course is useful. The reader will find, 
in addition, reports of even mort 
important espionage affairs that 
barely touched the public conscious 
ness, if at all. 

David J. Dallin is to be cor 
gratulated on a magnificent job. The 
free world at long last has at its dis 
posal a full-parade history of Sovié 
its multifarious 
ramifications—at a time when our 
policy- and opinion-makers have & 


espionage in all 


pecially urgent reasons for pondering 
its meaning. 
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Prescription for American Education 


The Restoration of Learning. 
By Arthur Bestor. 
Knopf. 459 pp. $6.00. 


PROFESSOR BESTOR is known to a 
general audience through his contro- 
versial volume Educational Waste- 
lands (1953). The present book em- 
bodies some material earlier includ- 
ed, some revised chapters, and near- 
ly half which is new. 

The central theme is the eflective- 
ness of America’s school and college 
performance in terms of its task 
of education for democratic citizen- 
ship and total personal adequacy 
and fulfillment. That there have been 
shortcomings, failures and repudia- 
tions of basic purposes in certain 
educational quarters is, of course, a 
major contention; but the other half 
of the discussion has to do both with 
a positive statement of goals and with 
aconsideration of improved methods 
of attaining them. 

This is undoubtedly a useful book 
while suffering from patent defects. It 
is much too long for any lay citizen 
to want to plow through. It is too 
personally self-justifying and defen- 
sive; its documentation is as much 
opinion and “academic” presupposi- 
tions as it is objective evidence. 
Its allegation of conspiratorial and 
monopolistic effort among some 
“educationists” sounds extreme and 
somewhat obsessive. 

The historic reasons why the train- 
ing of teachers came to its present 
structuring seem inadequately appre- 
tiated, despite the author’s own pro- 
fessional qualifications as an_his- 
torian. For we surely have to be 
mindful that the rapidly growing 
need for teachers through the last 
century made normal schools and 
then teachers’ colleges a virtual inevi- 
lability, conducing to a separatism 
from the influence of liberal-arts col- 
leges for which the older colleges 
Were themselves in some part to 
blame. There is, also, the assump- 
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tion, both tacit and explicit, that on 
the whole the good old days and 
ways embodied the right ways. In- 
deed, the findings of recent psycho- 
logical scholarship on such important 
factors as motivation, interest and 
the learning process are hardly men- 
tioned except obliquely in the au- 
thor’s disparaging 
“pedagogy.” 

My list of critical observations may 
be challenged by reference to some 
qualifying paragraph here or there 
in a book of over 400 pages. But I 
am referring to the over-all impres- 
sions which one reader takes away. 
And it can hardly be denied that the 
author is airing his convictions—not 
to say preconceptions—with a de- 
bater’s zeal. 

Having thus indicated certain neg- 
ative reactions, I turn to the aflfirma- 
tive side. As to what the author 
basically wants from education for 
society, his views seem to me soundly 
and often eloquently stated. His in- 
dictment of “anti-intellectualism” has 
validity; his pleas for hard work, 
vigorous application and_ subject 
mastery are unexceptionable, even 
though he is only interested in one 
kind of conceptualizing skill in the 
educational process. His considera- 
tion of the problem of school exami- 
nations one reads with sympathy. 
The problem of unwholesome_ bu- 
reaucracy in teacher “certification” 
is treated with realism, candor and 
proper urgency. Attention to the spe- 
cial handling of the slow learners, 
the late bloomers and the superiof 
students is a vital emphasis in the 
picture. The discussion of academic 
freedom and teacher loyalty is in 
line with current liberal thought on 
this confusing subject. 

On the corrective side, the author 
makes a number of offerings in terms 


comments on 


of specifics which will merit wide 
attention even if they are not accept- 
ed in every detail. The matter, for 
example, of where and how the con- 
tent and adequacy of specific subject 
instruction should be determined and 
evaluated is of national importance. 

The author advocates a “Scient ‘fic. 
Scholarly and Professional Advisory 
Committee” in each state to advise 
local school boards on the desirable 
coverage within specialized disci- 
plines. “I mean,” he says, “profes- 
sors of mathematics, English, history. 
the various sciences and foreign lan- 
guages in universities and colleges 
of liberal arts.” I am no expert on 
secondary-school chemistry instruc- 
tion, to mention one difficult field, 
but if the American Chemical Soci- 
ety is to bring its professional influ- 
ence into this area, real conflicts of 
interest as to educational aim and 
method will be faced, as many college 
chemistry departments are paintully 
aware. 

This problem is a real one: for 
there are vested interests as to out- 
look, content and method among lib- 
eral-arts college professors no less 
than among “educationists.” The re- 
lation of the professional expert to 
the citizen and to society is not con- 
fined to education. It extends, obvi- 
ously, to instruction in the law, 
medicine, theology, public adminis- 
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tration and other callings. And the 
famous utterance that “the expert 
should be on tap but not on top,” 
although true, does not make its 
practical application any easier. Ac- 
commodation between the old and 
the new, the established and the 
experimental, the retrospective and 
the prospective, has always to be 
provided for if education in any of 
its branches is not to remain hope- 
lessly static. 

It is, I repeat, salutary to have the 
questions which this book recites 
publicly aired. And I am confident 
of the author’s sincere concern for 


the public good. One does not have 
to agree with him about all his pro- 
posals ranging, as they do, over a 
wide field—especially since compe- 
tent and tested judgments upon them 
are unquestionably hard to come by. 

What is of more central concern 
is that the discussion of contentious 
issues shall go forward with the least 
possible animus and the widest pos- 
sible spirit of “come, let us reason 
together.” If the author could be in- 
duced to state his present case in 
30,000 words, set forth dispassion- 
ately and impersonally, he might well 
get publicly profitable discussion of 


these issues in scores of parent as- 
sociations, school boards and teacher 
gatherings. 

The present discursive tractate 
seems all but self-defeating despite its 
numerous points of excellence. On 
balance, the book should certainly he 
read—especially by those whom it at- 
tacks. But the lay reader should keep 
his critical faculties alert. A volume 
such as How to Judge a School, by 
William Fletcher Russell, former 
president of Teachers College at Co- 
lumbia University, presents another 
point of view of which the citizen 
has also to take account. 





Sholom Aleichem Self-Revealed 


The Great Fair: Scenes from My Childhood. 


By Sholom Aleichem. 
Noonday. 306 pp. $3.75. 


OF AUTOBIOGRAPHIES which may 
be said to belong to world literature, 
I think that at least three different 
kinds can be distinguished. 

The first kind is the work of peo- 
ple whose claim to fame is based pri- 
their autobiographies 
rather than on achievement in any 
particular field. The Englishman who 
wrote under the name of W. N. P. 
Barbellion was a naturalist by pro- 
fession and Marie Bashkirtseff was a 
painter, but the first owes whatever 
renown he possesses to his autobio- 
graphical Journal of a Disappointed 
Man and the latter owes hers also to 
her Journal. The best-known exam- 
ple of this kind is probably to be 
found in Amiel’s Journal. 

The second kind of autobiographi- 
cal writing is the work of men who 
have become famous in other ways, 
and whose self-revelations we read 
not so much for their intrinsic inter- 
est as because of the other accom- 
plishments of their authors. This is 
undoubtedly the most numerous class 
of all, and examples abound—one 
may mention Peter Kropotkin’s Mem- 
oirs of a Revolutionist and W. B. 
Yeats’s Autobiographies. 
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The third class is the rarest of all, 
and to it belong the confessions of 
men who have other claims upon the 
world’s attention but who wrote noth- 
ing in their lives more interesting 
than their confessions. The signal 
examples are, of course, Rousseau 
and Saint Augustine. 

The book under discussion belongs 
to the second kind of autobiography. 
It is certainly far from the best that 
Sholom Aleichem wrote, though, like 
anything else which bears the name 
of the most beloved of Yiddish au- 
thors, it is hardly devoid of interest. 
There are priceless things within it 
—for example, the catalogue of his 
stepmother’s variety of fanciful 
curses, which reads like a page from 
Rabelais. This passage was the high 
point of the book for me as writing, 
though there were other passages per- 
fectly winning in their quality. Here 
is a little boy setting off from his 
town for “the big city”: 

“Whoever recalls his first journey 
knows how the road flies past and 
how the ground disappears from be- 
neath the wheels and the horses’ 
hooves. He also knows how the fresh 
air flows into one’s nostrils and 


throat and how delightfully it tickles. 
He knows the smell of autumn grass 
and has seen the tardy leaf on a soli- 
tary tree. It is all so exhilarating one 
wants to sing. One feels endlessly and 
eternally good.” 

As for the deeper purposes of psy- 
chology, praise must be accorded to 
Sholom Aleichem’s attempt to ac: 
count for his development in the di- 
rection of a humorist. There is little 
encouragement to the hypotheses of 
Freudianism in his account, but there 
is much that might be explained by 
the Pavlovian theory of conditioned 
reactions. There are three vivid little 
incidents scattered through the book 
which invite an attempt to yoke them 
together. 

The first has to do with Sholom’s 
inborn instinct of mimicry. A pastiche 
that he acts out of his teacher be 
comes so notorious that word of it 
reaches the boy’s father, who instead 
of punishing him commands him to 
show what he has done and is made 
helpless with laughter as a result. 
Then there is the stepmother’s reac: 
tion to his first literary effort, based 
on her unexpected gift for epithet. 
Instead of being outraged by his u” 
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flattering picture of her, as he ex- 
pected her to be, “she laughed so 
hard that everyone thought she 
would have a stroke.” Finally, there 
js the classic discovery of the young 
artist in the act of wasting the pre- 
cious kerosene of the household, 
while toiling in secret by night over 
the composition of his first story in 
Hebrew. After being thoroughly 
bawled out for his improvident waste 
of fuel, his clandestine composition 
is actually read by his father together 
with a knowledgeable friend and pro- 
claimed as evidence of an uncommon 
talent. After such a start in life, how 
could he help becoming a writer and 
more specifically a writer of humor- 
ous stories ? 

Due credit having been given, then, 
tothe merits of The Great Fair, what 
is it that finally prevents it from at- 
taining the stature of autobiographies 
of a higher class? To my mind, the 
cause of the ultimate failure is to be 
found somewhere in the character of 
Sholom Aleichem. To pinpoint it still 
more, the cause is perhaps in his 
willingness to sacrifice the tang of 
bitter truth to the desire to be charm- 
ing at all times. Thus, it is precisely 
his virtue as a creative writer that is 
his weakness as an autobiographer. 

Wherever the writer is too mindful 
of the necessity of achieving an 
agreeable relation with his audience, 
there is likely to be some failure in 
candor. It is this which somewhat 
mars for me even such a remarkable 
series of autobiographical essays as 
Scott Fitzgerald’s Crack-Up. The very 
brilliance of the writing on such oc- 
casions is a disservice to our impres- 
sion of the writer’s sincerity. We feel 
that he has no moral right to fob us 
off with mere phrases, however clever 
these may be, instead of delivering 
'o us words that are dripping with 
blood. Perhaps that is why only a 
man who is religious like Augustine, 
or who serves up his secrets for post- 
humous publication like Rousseau, 
can achieve that quality of soul-shak- 
ing truth which is the real criterion 
of success in this field. 

Let me try to make myself clearer 
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if I can. In speaking of the moral 
component of autobiography as de- 
terminative of its value, I do not 
have in mind explicit didacticism, 
which Sholom Aleichem rejected and 
which it is his strength as an artist to 
have rejected. He says of his grand- 
father’s stories that they would have 
been much better if he “had not had 
the unpleasant habit of squeezing a 
moral out of each tale: One had to 
be a pious Jew and have faith in 
God.” The tendency to hector the 
audience is a weakness of Yiddish 
literature as well as of other litera- 
tures. I am thinking, however, of 
something else entirely. 

The ugliest, most painful incident 
narrated in the book is undoubtedly 
the one which tells how the young 
student Sholom stole the wallet of 
one of the guests at his father’s inn 
and never returned it. Here, if any- 
where, the writer seems on the point 
of letting us catch a glimpse of his 
soul. It took courage to write down 
such a thing. But if we compare this 
incident to a similar one in Rous- 
seau’s Confessions, where he accuses 
a servant girl of a theft he has him- 
self committed and allows her to be 
discharged, we at once sense the dif- 
ference. In Rousseau, there is an- 
guish. The conscience of man, which 
is his nearest connection with the 
divine, stands before us “bare and 
naked, trembling at itself.” 

Dostoyevsky, following Heinrich 
Heine in this respect, claimed that an 
absolutely undoctored autobiography 
is an inherent impossibility, and 
Sholom Aleichem may have been 
well-advised to attempt only what he 


himself calls “a biographical novel,” 
in which he has undertaken to tell the 
story of Sholom Aleichem the man 
“as one who has been the hero con- 
tinuously and had passed with him 
through all the seven circles of hell.” 
Even so great a writer as Rousseau 
occasionally lapses into theatricality, 
as Gide implied when he said that 
Rousseau was poisoned by his early 
reading of Plutarch. 

But the greatest autobiographers. 
if they did not reach the empyrean 
of truth, nevertheless leave us with 
the feeling that they died trying. 
They might have been composing 
novels, as Sholom Aleichem frankly 
admits of himself, but they did not 
know it, and the result at the best 
surpasses even the most superlative 
examples of merely human art. In 
short, in autobiography it is the Cre- 
ator of whom we should be conscious 
as the artist, while the artist himself 
appears to be only a poor amanuensis 
striving half-blindly to keep up with 
the clues that have been laid down 
for him. 

The book has been translated into 
English by Sholom Aleichem’s own 
granddaughter, Tamara Kahana, for 
whom it must have been in all ways 
a labor of love. The handling of the 
language is competent, though never 
exactly inspired. I feel that as a 
whole it lacks the idiomatic excel- 
lence of the author’s Yiddish style— 
always his strongest recommendation 
—though perhaps I owe an apology 
to the reader for having neglected to 
compare the text in detail with the 
original to try to discover the reason 
for this impression. 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 





The Young and Beautiful. By Sally 
Benson. Presented by Robert B. Radnitz in 
association with Lawrence Baker Jr. At 
the Longacre Theater. 

A Roomful of Roses. By Edith Sommer. 
Presented by Guthrie McClintic and Stan- 
ley Gilkey. At the Playhouse. 

Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure. 
Mainly by Joyce Grenfell. At the Bijou 
Theater. 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? Writ- 
ten and directed by George Axelrod. Pre- 
sented by Jule Styne. At the 
Theater. 


Belasco 


HE THEATER shortage, this year 
apes than ever, is forcing plays 
to quick closings. Three that de- 
served better have already hauled off 
their sets. There was A Day by the 
Sea, with Hume Cronyn, Jessica 
Tandy, Aline MacMahon and Dennis 
King emulating the superb London 
cast, but failing to give reality to the 
play’s mood of Channel Chekhov. 
There was also The Wooden Dish, 
which has the timely theme of an 
aging parent left for his children to 
support. It weakened its natural 
characters with a 
story; but it provides its director 
and star, Louis Calhern, with a soap- 
opera vehicle that should wring tears 
on tour. 

More regrettably, The Island of 
Goats, first Broadway presentation of 
Ugo Betti, the most noted Italian 
playwright since Pirandello, could 
not take hold in Manhattan. I thought 
its picture of a vagabond who takes 
over the souls and bodies of a pro- 
fessor’s widow, sister and daughter 
too heavily handled; an off-Broadway 
production provided with less money 
but with more imagination might 


melodramatic 









By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Look at the 
New Openings 


conceivably have done it justice. 

To my taste, we might have spared 
one of these instead of The Young 
and Beautiful, a picture of an ado- 
lescent dreamer which Sally Benson 
has fashioned from stories by F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. Lois Smith’s over- 
acting does not help the part, as the 
lass of 16 corrals every unattached 
male in sight and tries to maintain 
her hold even though her desire al- 
ways departs with the first kiss. Her 
parents are the most insipid nincom- 
poops in many a season. Nor can the 
author decide whether the girl herself 
is a genuine character, a caricature 
or a case history. Here, too, soap 
opera seems to have seeped into the 
theater. 

A more successful transposition of 
a typical radio soap-story comes in 
A Roomful of Roses, for Edith Som- 
mer’s sympathetic understanding of 
human nature makes this picture of 
a divorced woman winning back her 
daughter’s love tenderly warming. 
The natural dialogue, a most likable 
group of children and (for a change) 
some intelligent adults counterbal- 
ance the slow opening pace of direc- 
tor McClintic and win such approval 
that all through the theater handker- 
chiefs come up to teary eyes. The 
change in the daughter, as loneliness 
and lack of love succumb to the 
mother’s comprehending love. is ex- 
cellently portrayed by Betty Lou 
Keim. The fluttering wing of senti- 
mentality is brushed away by quirks 
of humor, in an eminently satisfac- 
tory evening. 

Incidentally, this is the third of 
the early season plays in which a 





young actress is prominent: Susan 
Strasberg, supreme in The Diary of 
Anne Frank; Lois Smith, mentioned 
above; and the versatile Betty Lou 
Keim. It looks as though we need 
have no concern over the next gen- 
eration of stars. 

The 
another stellar solo performer in 
Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure, 
This English comedienne is giving 
the American stage its first and wel. 


current generation reveals 


come savoring of her monologues 
and songs. Our major complaint is 
that some of her sketches are too 
brief. leaving us on a_ pinnacle of 
laughter where we hoped for a longer 
climb. The “fillers” on the program 
—Beryl Kaye, Paddy Stone and In- 
ing Davies—are no mere occupants 
of costume-changing intervals, but 
artists in their own right. Their dane- 
ing, deft, cleanly lined and freshly 
designed, combines with Joyce Gren- 
fell’s characterizations to make a pro- 
gram of continuous delight. 

Continuing the freshness of the 
season is the frank and funny farce 
Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter’, 
a prankish poking of fun at Holly- 
wood by the author of The Seven 
Year Itch. Much of its humor will 
be most appreciated by the folk of 
the stage and screen—such as hav: 
ing the agent turn out to be really the 
Devil, taking 10-per-cent slices of his 
clients’ souls. By the miracle of a 
Hollywood writer’s having integrity, 
all is saved at the end. 

The hero is a duffer, a second- 
string reporter on a third-rate movie 
magazine, who dreams of sleeping 
with the glamorous star—and, with 
the aid of the Devil, gets her. The 
pin-up girl, whose reputation is 
trebled by publicity to the effect that 
she uses no underwear, is witchingly 
played by Jayne Mansfield; the amu‘ 
ing inanities of her diabolical lover 
are superbly caught by Orson Bean. 
The play is gaggy; it works very 
hard to be funny; but much of the 
time it succeeds. And, for comic pé™ 
formance, a producer of a new show 
has a great recommendation if he 
can say: “It might have Bean!” 
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DEAR EDITOR 


FRENCH HOUSING 


| have read with much _ interest Oscar 
Schnabel’s article on the housing problem in 
France in your September 19 issue. Allow me 
to make some suggestions with reference to 
this subject. 

As General Secretary of Paix et Liberté, I 
have for years been fighting the Communist 
party and I know that slums in our country 
form a climate favorable to Communist propa- 
ganda. Mr. Schnabel says that “U. S. invest- 
ments in French housing could render a great 
grvice to the social stability of our French 
ally and, thanks to France’s higher interest 
rates, would be good business as well.” I fully 
agree with that idea. As a matter of fact, some 
years ago I urged an international community 
for house-building, and discussed this matter 
with several important Americans when I visited 
the U. S. two years ago. I also spoke of it with 
the Director for France of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

In my opinion, two countries in Europe are 
hurt by Communism, Italy and France. Italy 
has its housing crisis, but it is less important 
than the one we know in France. On the other 
hand, Italy has several million unemployed 
workers. France has not much unemployment, 
but its housing problem is much more serious 
than that of Italy. 

If, in the form of a loan redeemable by the 
future dwelling-owners, a plan had been de- 
vised for joint Franco-Italian housebuilding, we 
could fight suppress 
the slums at the same time, and, last but not 
least, ight much more effectively against Com- 
munism, 

Paris Jean-Paut Davip 
Deputy for Seine-et-Oise 





unemployment and 


DICTATORS 


In his review of my book Why Dictators? 
published in THe New Leaper of June 6, Sid- 
ney Hook described as “sheer mysticism” my 
basic belief that under certain, rather clearly 
déinable social and economic conditions cer- 
lain types of dictators are bound to arise and 
that, if one of them “had not done the work, 
someone else was bound to carry it out.” 

I fully maintain my thus-paraphrased theory, 
though it must not be used as a basis for 
unwarranted deductions such as Professor Hook 
makes in his review. If I infer that if a Caesar, 
Cromwell or Napoleon had not existed, 
someone else” would have exploited the social 
tensions through which they arose in a manner 
similar to theirs, I do not mean to state that 
this “someone else” would have been necessarily 
&man of the same energy, gifts or momentum. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


What I aim to convey is (1) that such figure 
can only rise under certain revolutionary ¢op. 
ditions, (2) that in different revolutionary times 
different psychological types are called for, and 
(3) that such characters, in more quiet periods, 
are bound either to die unnoticed or to restrict 
themselves to the field of mere theory. 

In other words: It needed the Roman socio. 
political crisis of roughly 130-50 B.c. to produce 
a Caesar, it required the English and the French 
Revolutions to give a chance to a Cromwell and 
a Napoleon, and it needed the German pot 
World War I emergency to help a Hitler gain 
control. Furthermore, Lenin flourished under 
conditions in which a type like Napoleon o 
Cromwell would have achieved little, and Mus. 
solini rose in a way in which a Robespierre 
would have been at a loss. Finally, if Lenin 
had lived in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, he might have remained a mere theorist 
like Karl Marx, while Marx, had he had the 
social chances offered to Lenin in 1917, might 
have become another Vladimir Ulianov. 

Taken as a whole, the points raised by Pro: 
fessor Hook call for a more comprehensive 
answer than can be given in a letter to the 
editor. Thus, since the determination of the 
causes and forms of dictatorship is of such 
importance for the future of everyone, I chal- 
lenge Professor Hook to follow the old humanist 
tradition and to thrash out the question with 
me in a formal disputation. I would be quite 
willing to debate the matter with him in a 
public meeting at his own university. 
Washington, D.C. Grorce W. F. HALucarten 


UNIVERSITY BOOKS 


DeLancey Ferguson’s article “Good Books 
That Die on the Vine” [NL, October 3] raises 
a number of interesting questions. 

Immediately after mentioning the N. Y. 
Times Book Review, he says that “only super 
human virtue” “could give a university book 
precedence over a Literary Guild selection 
good for a full-page ad.” The fact is thal 
many, many university books in the course 
of any given year receive better and more 
review space in the Sunday Times book se 
tion than do Literary Guild selections. A gte#! 
many of the club selections receive the mo 
cursory notice in the N. Y. Times, despite 
the amount of advertising space they buy: 
Elsewhere, of course, is another story. The 
Times remains a living rebuke to many othe! 
reviewing media in this regard. 

Mr. Ferguson fails to make the neces) 
distinction among the university presses His 
opening sentence is: “Publication by a univer 
sity press is one of the more dignified way 
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of attaining vbscurity.” The fact is that the 
two books he reviewed came from opposite 
poles of university presses. One came from 
Princeton University Press, whose ability to 
promote and sell books is at least equal to 
that of most commercial publishing houses. 
Unfortunately, this can be said only for a 
few university presses. It is important to em- 
phasize, however, that there is nothing in- 
herent in the nature of a university press to 
lead to Mr. Ferguson’s conclusion that to be 
published by a university press means per se 
to obtain obscurity. 

Despite my differences with Mr. Ferguson, 
I am glad that he raised these questions. There 
is, unfortunately, too little discussion of the 
problems of book publishing. The trade maga- 
zines in publishing are particularly remiss. 
New York City Fetrx Morrow 
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